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TRUTH AND OPINION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

' I must get rid of these metaphysicians : they are the cause 
of ever}' thing.' — Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Having for many years taken a deep interest in 
metaphysical inquiries, I sought, and like others 
expected, to find a fixed principle, — something at 
least approximating towards a standard of truth. 
As each preceding theory fell under the strokes 
of the new one, I looked, but looked in vain, for 
that new one to contain what it no doubt clearly 
proved its predecessor wanted. At length, the 
painful conviction forced itself through all my 
undoubting anticipations, that no such standard 
had been found, and that even Taste, which forms 
always an important chapter in metaphysical 
works, was wholly undefined and vague, — ^hard- 
ly, indeed, rising above the old adage, ^ of every 
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one to his taste.** This evident instability, in 
this most popular and palpable part of the science, 
led me to choose it for the more especial showing 
forth of this existing state of the whole, and of 
offering upon it a few hints of how and where 
something more satisfactory might be found ; and 
it is, accordingly, in the succeeding remarks upon 
taste, that I have chiefly endeavoured to show out 
the general principle of what follows. 

This continual change, without any progress in 
the science of metaphysics or morals (for though 
they are not, strictly speaking, one science, in the 
merely general observations I have to make this 
is sufficiently defined), has struck the public mind 
just as it has my own, — the continued fabrics 
rising one day into celebrity amid great antici- 
pations of important results, and each, falling into 
pieces under the still more imposing structure 
which succeeded, has produced a conviction that 
all w^ere equally baseless, and the science itself 
seems quietly, and almost universally, consigned 
to oblivion ; and to seek for a standard in ethics, 
or in taste, merely to rank with the studies of 
alchymists and astrologists, who sought for the 
philosopher's stone, and the elixir mice for wealth 
and health, and for wisdom and direction in the 
affeirs of men from the heavenly bodies. A little 
farther observation, however, would show that 
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neither party, — ^the philosophic nor the popular, 
— are altogether so wrong as at first sight may 
appear ; for it is not likely that so many profound 
minds should have so long laboured, and found 
nothing: neither is this intuitive sentence, or 
conviction of the many, altogether to be despised; 
and we accordingly find, that though metaphy- 
sics, as a science, is still in a recondite and inap- 
plicable form, that yet it has exercised that mighty 
influence contended for by its votaries ; and that 
even every theory, though fiilly apprehended but 
by the few, has exercised its passing influence ; 
and that society, though unconsciously, were in 
their principles, and opinions, and actings, in a 
measure, influenced by its secret power. While 
I, therefore, join with the public in believing, 
that metaphysics, as a science, has failed to esta- 
blish that high place to which it pretends, and 
which it, in fact, should hold, yet actually, and 
practically, I equally believe it has attained it ; 
or, rather, that it is of the very nature and con- 
stitution of man, that he should live and act from 
some deeper and more permanent source, than the 
casualities of his own individual vnll, which ne- 
cessarily including a law in our nature, the in- 
quiry should be confined to what that is, not to 
what we think it should be. But mark here the 
strange anomalies in man, whose being and des- 
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tiny involve such momentous realities, — how con- 
tinually does he turn from them, and dwell among 
the most sophistical and inapplicable theories ; 
while the whole inquiry would seem to limit itself 
into existing facts, and what of reality could be 
acquired. But, while this deep and just anxiety 
has existed and manifested itself, yet does the 
history of the species show the prodigious extent 
to which man is content to dwell in his own 
imaginings, forming them into imposing systems, 
and acting upon them as the most sober and 
authorized certainties ; and it was not until fif- 
teen centuries after the christian era, that a man 
was found clear-sighted enough to see this, and 
bold enough to declare it^ simple as it may seem, 
that it is by observation and experience only that 
real knowledge of any kind can be arrived at ; 
and though three more have elapsed since the 
days of Bacon, yet is the universal extent, and 
real application, of these simple and undoubted 
modes of inquiry far from being so fully followed 
out, or so clearly and universally applied, either 
as might have been expected, or as is perhaps 
supposed. 

On the contrary, the more we investigate 
either in the walks of philosophy, or in the 
simpler and more obvious ones of life and of 
morals, the more shall we find that vast tracts 
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are yet unexplored, or known only through the 
theoretical and imaginary thoughts of man, fol- 
lowing out his own inductions of what he con- 
ceives to be truth, while all attempts to state 
what truth really is are considered dogmatical 
and illibeiml. 

But there is a false liberality, and there is a 
true one, as there is, I believe, in every thing, 
however great and however small, — a false and 
a true ; and there is a liberal and a genial accef>- 
tation even of hard truths, which is just when 
the inward man bears his simple and direct tes- 
timony to the correspondence of what is declared 
with his actual consciousness ; and thus, in the 
willingness of the submission, is the man con- 
soled for what of restriction, or deprivation, may 
be involved in what he admits; while, if it is only 
one of the many jJausible metaphysical state- 
ments, which it may be di£Boult to reply to or 
explain, however laz and low in its requirements, 
yet does it excite dUike and unsatisfiedness, as 
each finds it rather a plausible excuse than a 
real conviction, and consequent consolation to 
his heart. 

Were each man brought to the honest condi- 
tion of inquiring for, and wishing to know, the 
truth, both concerning himself, and concerning 
every thing, much and many of these sophistical 
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theories, and equally sophistical deductions, would 
dissolve away. But the sophistical theory finds 
its counterpart in the sophistical heart, which 
seeks rather a justification of itself and its ways, 
than honestly and manfully to be brought into 
the better one of inquiring whether such and 
such be the condition of his being, and of exist- 
ing facts, which would at once deliver from the 
rash assertion, the unhesitating opinion, resting 
upon the rootless individual will ; and he would 
just be in that attitude to receive and to learn, 
which the truly inductive philosophy calls him 
into. 

While, therefore, I join with the public in the 
failure of metaphysicians to establish clearly, and 
consequently permanently, any of their various 
systems as a whole, yet in each, if we candidly 
examine them, shall we find a portion of truth ; 
and, had each succeeding philosopher merely 
added his own to the existing materials, a much 
nearer approach to truth and to stability would 
have been made. Nor is there any theory, how- 
ever visionary and incomplete, in which parts of 
the many principles, which together constitute 
the nature of man, may not be found, and, in the 
opinions and actings of the existing society, might 
be traced out into actual application. 

From the absence of all standard to which to 
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appeal, argument and convictiim assume the hope- 
lessness of the knights who saw only their own 
side of the black and white shield, or the confu- 
sion of a game of cross purposes, without the good 
humour ; so completely do the parties speak, and 
feel, and discuss their own, without at all appre- 
hending, or trying to apprehend, those of the 
others— each opinion growing from a separate and 
different root. To this gradual departure, then, 
from the depths of solid and general principles, 
to the apparent decision and rapid settling of all 
great questions in morals and in politics, which 
the ignorant and inexperienced are so apt to mis- 
take and admire as acute, and brilliant, and ori- 
ginal, may be attributed the crude and dogmati- 
cal tone of our political and national state at this 
present time. But there are two kinds of depths 
and of originality, as there are two kinds of libe- 
rality, — a really right, and a really wrong way 
in every thing; and one kind of it, while it looks 
very profound, from the absolute impossibility of 
finding an immediate or direct answer, is just 
that coming back into first principles, which is 
complained of by intelligent travellers in Ame- 
rica, where, what is here taken for granted, and 
argued or proceeded from^ is there challenged 
and wrangled on ; and the same kind of appa- 
rent depth, we meet with in lively and rather 
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spoiled children, who insist upon knowing why 
the grass is green, and the sky blue. But the 
true depth, on the contrary, often looks so easy and 
so simple, that it is not known for depth at all, 
as it consists much, perhaps, in proving that the 
questions proposed do not admit of any answer ; 
and that much of real depth, and practical ac- 
quirement, consist in quickly or at once per- 
ceiving this, and so not asking foolish questions, 
and raising up imaginary difficulties ; and even 
where the true answer is not fully discerned, 
waiting until it is, in the conviction that the 
want lies with themselves, rather than quibbling 
about some plausible looking explanation. For, 
when the truth in any thing is found, there is a 
fulness of assent, — ^a heartiness of acquiescence, 
— an assurance of faith, — which is just the actual 
responding of the intellect, or affections, or what- 
ever part of the nature of man which is required 
to be exercised, and setting to its seal to what 
they are acting upon. 

This is the finding the otherhalf of the curious 
ring, which fits at once, groove into groove ; 
while every previous attempt which had looked 
plausible, and something like the thing, at once 
yields to the self-evident junction. 

But these reasoners, who ascend up to a height 
above what is seen, and descend to a depth be- 
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low what is known, despise the simple annun- 
ciations of demonstrated reason, and see in them 
nothing but what they knew before^ or could have 
known, had they not overlooked so simple and 
obvious a path, in their conviction that it was 
an intricate one. Just as the envious courtiers 
who depreciated the discoveries of Columbus ; 
yet to none of them occurred how to make an 
egg stand, until the great navigator struck it 
upon the table. It was too simple, too easy; 
and hence the prodigious efforts to attain to 
something striking — something which has never 
been either thought or said before, — in distorted 
ideas, or inflated words, instead of the simple 
purpose of declaring what really is, and trusting 
its originality, and its profundity, to its really 
possessing them. We never tire of seeing the 
same tree pul^ forth the same kind of leaves, 
spring after q)ring ; and every shrub and flower 
bloom anew in the same luxuriance and beauty. 
And in like manner, I am persuaded, that when 
our thoughts are really given as they arise, and 
are not the servile copyings and catchings of the 
minds of others, that there is a freshness and dis- 
tinctness in them which pleases and instructs, 
and which is discerned to be natural ; while we 
weary under the turgid and strained efforts of an 
unnatural originality. 
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Now, it is very much this mistaken search 
after something new, — which is, in fact, just an- 
other word for unnatural, — which produces so 
many fantastical theories ; and I have no doubt 
that a strong and interesting proof might be 
drawn, of the connexion between the existing 
philosophical state, and the existing practical 
state of society ; and more especially within the 
last hundred years, since when a more visible 
and active impetus has been given, — a more im- 
mediate influence been apparent ; and what ap- 
peared at first in the cold and recondite form of 
a theory, took that active form of practical evil 
which has ever since been so painfully developed. 
But while we are alive to the evil, when it actu- 
all^breaks out to the injury of society, we are 
tooHong blind to the far deeper one of the pre- 
viously erroneous principles fro9i which they 
flowed. 

This might be most clearly shewn out in the 
previous history of Europe, but more particu- 
larly France, before the actual bursting out of 
the Revolution, when every crime found ready an 
appropriate root to grow upon, and thus as- 
sumed a substance and a perpetuity so far be- 
yond the mere explosion of crime, — and which 
continues to spread, and gain strength and sub- 
stance, and boldness to defend its worst effects ; 
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the roots gaining more and more strength, and 
consequently the branches. Now, to meet this 
mighty tide of infidelity, and this universal des* 
titution of solid principle, what is there ? — Phi- 
losophy itself no longer seeking for, or maintain- 
ing that there does exist a standard, — ^that there 
are immutable principles and relations which 
man is bound to recognise and obey. Or is it in 
the wide spread, but meagre remnant of refor-r 
mation principles, that any stable bulwark is to 
be found ? But as I am not yet come to the full 
application of the religious principle, I only re- 
mark upon the work achieved at the Reforma- 
tion, that it was rather a discerning of practical 
declension, and an establishing of portions of 
truth, than a general and complete re-ascending 
to the truth itself, which can alone constitule a 
standard of universal truth ; and, accordingly, 
we find, that instead of advancing on to a manly 
maturity, each succeeding age has sunk lower, 
and dwindled smaller, — so that the utmost which 
is contended for, is a measure of nearness in each 
confession of faith, to a general truth ; but none 
even pretend that theirs is the truths — or that 
they are unhesitatingly the universal church ; so 
that Rome itself is contented to accept pretty 
generally the sectarian designation of Roman 
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Catholic. And hence the wonder excited and 
expressed, that while so much is talked of, and 
done for, the amelioration of society, so little has 
been effected, — and our condition is just that 
practical radicalism, which does, and which must 
arise, in the absence of absolute unity in the 
church, and of distinct general principles in mo- 
ral science ; every one judging, acting, ruling, 
doing that which is right in their own eyes, or 
in those of some narrow sect or party who are of 
their opinion. And because a standard was not 
to be found in the way, or of the kind mankind 
expected, the universal heresy has arisen, that 
there is none, — or it is opinion, or fashion, or 
they know not what, of unstable and fantasti- 
cal. Thus ending in the felse and hardly spe- 
cious unity, adopted in the despair of contending 
sects, of agreeing to differ, — of instituting a kind 
of amicable law-suit, which, creating for a 
time the appearance of peace, is rejoiced in 
as such, till some real obstacles, or elements of 
collision arise. Then the electrical matter must 
ignite, in a hitherto unequalled combustion, as 
there is no longer any distinct and allowed 
means for extinguishing it ; and hence the vast 
importance of what appears to the mass of man- 
kind to be unnecessary inquiries and distinctions, 
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but which are in feet, elementary principles, 
which should always be ready to refer to, and 
find an equilibrium upon. 

Now, while I maintain that there is a stan* 
dard of universal truth, yet is it only to be 
found in the way, and according to the actual 
condition and constitution of man, and the exist- 
ing operations of the laws of his nature, and of 
all creation ; and that it is not to be found in 
that rule and plane system which man lays down 
for it. There is nowhere to be found a voca- 
bulary with man^s queries on one side, and God's 
answers on another. There is nowhere to be 
found an authority which can release man from 
the trouble and the responsibility of personal in- 
quiry and conscientious judgment, by replying 
like a Delphic oracle, as to what he is precisely 
to do in given cases or circumstances. Still 
less is he to be guided by opinions full of in- 
terested expediencies, freeing him from his high 
responsibilities altogether, and leading merely to 
a selfish calculation, destroying the high moral 
bearing, the lofty magnanimity, which can only 
result from the vigorous condition of the inner 
man. And we accordingly frequently see him, 
from the absence of this, acting with the stupid 
obedience of a slave, or resisting with the law- 
lessness of a savage. 
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But there is in this, just that aversion to a 
deeper, and a different kind of investigation than 
man has chosen for himself; and the same igno- 
rant kind of self-will is visible in conduct ; for, 
while this indolent self-indulgence does not pro- 
duce enjoyment, yet the overcoming or relin- 
quishment of it would give pain. Thus he is glad 
of an excuse which seems solid and rational, for 
exercising the uncontrolled lordship of his own 
will, preferring the continual disappointments 
and frettings from others who maintain the same 
position, and therefore come in contact, to get- 
ting into a different condition altogether ; and 
hence the false liberality of admitting that each 
may be right in their own way, is precisely that 
support and direction which such men require 
and seek. 

It is this seeking of a present and personal 
will, which is the true obstacle to the moral 
progress of society, and is the real difficulty 
which has to be overcome, in all attempts at 
national and individual renovation ; and it is the 
consciousness of this which lies at the root of 
all the affected difficulties in its attainment. And 
when, in stating the complex nature and circum- 
stances of man, we are met with the apparently 
innocently ignorant query, ' Who can discover 
and apply, at every new difficulty, principles so 
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intricate and so extended V We reply, that the 
difficulty wholly lies in resisting this our actual 
state, and insisting upon meeting it by a law 
and constitution of man'^s own devising. When 
I am therefore asked. What, after all, is this 
standard, and how, and where is it to be found I 
I must stop these sudden and decisive inquiries 
by saying, that I cannot make a similar reply, 
but must request their patience and attention, as 
I endeavour (whether successfully or not remains 
to be seen) to lay this before them. 

Now there are two parts in this investigation, 
each necessary to be understood and considered, 
viz. that of the judge, and of the thing to be 
judged ; the instrument, and the object on which 
it is to be used ; the science, and he who teaches 
it ; the way, in short, by which we judge of the 
fitness of others' for certain situations, or for 
passing judgments ; and there is the science, or 
art, or circumstances, on which they exercise 
these faculties. And it is in apprehending what 
is required in each of these, that we arrive at 
general and existing truth. 

And of the first, viz. the power of judging, — 
it does not lie altogether in general ability, nor 
altogether in experience, yet are both neces- 
sary. There is rather an individuality, a dis- 
tinctness of fitness for each science and art, and, 
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in fact, for every different vocation of man ; and 
this individual gift or quality is judged of by 
others possessing similar, but perhaps lower 
and inferior qualities of the same kind ; each 
unconsciously, as it were, electing and selecting, 
by a continued jury, — ^preparing agents and cases 
as occasion requires them, or as emergencies call 
them forth. And this continuous and widely ex- 
tended jury is sitting, and has sat, and settled, 
and arranged, all the great questions of morals 
and of art, of politics and science, as they have 
arisen, or shall arise before them. 

It is not necessary that one man should possess 
equal ability vrith another, before he judges of, 
or pronounces upon the talents or acquirements 
of that other. But, on the contrary, an indivi- 
dual of vastly inferior ability and attainment, 
can, and does continually pass judgments, and 
just ones too, upon minds superior to its own. 
And it is precisely this continuous relation, exist- 
ing and descending down through all the classes, 
and extending through every part of society, 
which brings down to the many any power of 
appreciation at all. Each class of gifts, or abili- 
ties, and each individual who possesses them, is 
increasing his gift, or measure of ability ; others, 
again, judging of this his power ; and thus, out 
of the whole scale, and circle of society, is work- 
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ed out a truth of its own, in every art and science, 
physical and moral, by its own appropriate in- 
struments, and initiated ones, — the truth in each, 
and every thing, being just what has been, or is 
actually attained. And if we enter into the ex- 
isting state of this kingdom, and of Europe, nay, 
of the world, in so far as it is in actual contact, 
or known relation to civilized life, we shall find, 
that thus the opinions and judgments of men are 
influenced and formed. 

When I am asked, therefore, where, or with 
whom this standard is to be found, which you 
propose, and suppose to be of such universal ex- 
tent and application, Is it with the majority 1* 



* Since writing the above, I have been much strack with 
De Tocqueville's account of American * Majorities.' I find 
there a practical showing out of this idea ; and mere number 
being once fixed on as the standard, instead of the discrimi- 
nated scale of England, where each class exercises its appro- 
priate and appointed measure of discernment, the moral and 
intellectual standard of public men will fiEill instead of rise in 
the apparently progressive stages of American civilization. 
Retarded, perhaps, for a time by the prodigious extent of ter- 
ritory, which, by keeping the lower classes in more abundance 
than in countries of limited boundaries, permits them, as the 
same able author observes, more time for the cultivation of 
their minds than can elsewhere be afforded. But this, be it 
observed, is but a local cause, and must at some period cease 

to operate. 
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1 auswer no ; neither does a mere majority judge 
with a present discernment, nor with that pre- 
scient wisdom, which eventually is manifested, 
when any judgment or decision has been a true 
one. The majority, on the contrary, feel and act 
upon very partial and superficial impulses, and 
generally rush from one extreme to another ; and 
as one position is rejected as false, its mere op- 
posite is necessarily supposed to be true. But 
the mere opposite of error is not truth, nor a de- 
parting from a wrong path a certain going into a 
right one ; and when I reply that the truth in 
every thing is not in mere numbers, nor even 
altogether in experience, unless united with na- 
tive discernment, I am supposed to reject the 
general testimony of mankind altogether, and to 
contend for the mere intuitive judgments of 
genius. 

The majority, taking it in its most extended 
acceptation and reality, as including all men and 
all ages, when in a state of civilization which fits 
them to judge, does eventually decide all the 
great questions of morals and politics ; but it is 
by an induction so extended, that it resembles, 
only in name, those rapid majorities which we 
daily see judge and decide upon the deepest and 
most involved questions. And here, we admit, 
to its fullest extent, the importance of experience, 
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fifl a necesBary part, in soch an inducdon, while 
genius, as a gift suited to the object on which it 
is to act, we contend for, as essentiallv necessary 
to the attainment of exalted excellence, of any, 
and of every kind ; and if we inquire into the 
ages which are gone, such shall we also find their 
history ; and the names, and the qualities, and 
the comparative excellencies of each estimated by^ 
and wUki their fellow-men. First discerning who 
are fitted to judge, and these judging or discern- 
ing the state of attainment in each, and every 
thing, whether d£ art and science, or of morals 
and politics. The standard, again, in each of 
these existing in itself, while a more extended 
one arises, of which of these are intrinsically and 
certainly the highest, or most excellent in the 
grand scale of ages and of nations, of sciences 
and of arts, and of attainments and qualities of 
every kind and degree. 

The appropriate and appointed discerners de- 
clare to the less informed, what their farther in- 
vestigations, and greater fitness and opportunities 
enable them to discern of the present state of 
whatever they judged upon ; and thus rises a pre- 
sent estimate, which, however, by no means fixes 
down to actual attainment ; a standard by no 
means implying that any thing should be sta- 
tionary, these judgments being merely declara- 
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tive, and therefore rather stimulating to farther 
progress, and a consequent rising of the standard, 
in a continued progression, towards a higher, and 
a higher measure of excellence. 

Now, this is a totally different thing from the 
mere oscillations of change and uncertainty, and 
of one thing, or one way, being as good as another; 
for, extended as this induction is, yet can each 
of those who excel, and are conversant in art, 
and in science, politics, and morals, while they 
may differ in many particulars, state that this is^ 
or is not^ the condition of each, without hesita- 
tion. The same of the existing state of society. 
There may be, and no doubt are, partial differ- 
ences of opinion even among those who, upon the 
whole, agree ; yet out of the aggregate, may a 
general answer be obtained, from which, again, 
by a longer period of time, and a wider range of 
subjects, and of previous comparison, is educed, 
a considerable approximation towards, if not an 
absolute, truth. And yet we return to our origi- 
nal position, viz. that in the foundation of all 
science, ethics as arising from, or connected with, 
metaphysics, there is no certainty, no standard. 
One believes in the system of Hume, another in 
that of Reid, or Paley, or Stewart, or Kant ; but 
the simple and bold, but absolutely necessary as- 
sertion, that here, in those facts, in these uncon- 
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trovertible positions, stand the science of human 
nature, the constitution of man, I do maintain is 
not to be found. And without proceeding farther 
in the inquiry into truth in general, as I wish to 
make myself better understood, in what I have 
already advanced, I proceed in the following 
chapter to show it out more fully in the simpler 
and more generally interesting subject of Taste, 
which, partaking completely of the uncertainty 
and undefiuedness of the science, with which it 
is invariably connected, makes this not only eas}-, 
but tests the truth of the principle upon which 
the other assertions are founded, the truth of any 
principle standing in the universality of its ap- 
plication. To this test I appeal, and by it de- 
sire to abide, feeling assured that he who esta- 
blishes even one sound general principle, contri- 
butes to the well-being of society ; and which, 
by telling what can, and what cannot be known, 
retains within the boundaries of man's capabili- 
ties, and thus marks the limits of human intellect, 
not to curb or curtail, but by keeping really in 
the course, to make sure of reaching a goal. 
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ON TASTE. 

' The business of a poet/ says Imlac^ * is to examine, not 
the individuai, but the species; to remark general properties, 
and large appearances/ — Rasselas. 

Ti\8TE is that power of discriminating in the 
fine arts, which, when exercised upon morals, we 
call judgment ; and when acting upon ordinary 
life, is called good sense. Indeed, we frequently 
hear those three different applications of the same 
&culty confounded together, or rather perhaps 
we should say, used synonymously. Thus we 
speak of a correct judgment in pictures, or in 
music, or in any or every department of the fine 
arts. We hear likewise of a good taste displayed 
in the uniform propriety and suitableness of cer- 
tain conduct to certain circumstances, when we 
know that no deeper motive has been the actuat- 
ing principle. And again, we hear good sense, 
and a sound judgment, frequently used to express 
the same quality of mind ; good sense elevated 
to judgment, and judgment brought down to the 
more daily and practical principle which we call 
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common sense. Certainly not common, as im- 
plying an universal or prevailing quality ; but 
the quality or faculty exercised upon common 
things. 

Judgment is therefore merely a higher degree 
of the same faculty, differing chiefly in the mag- 
nitude and importance of the objects on which it 
is exercised, than in essential properties ; and it 
is practice and observation only, which can de- 
termine, where the one ends, and the other be- 
gins. 

Taste is merely the same principle or faculty 
exercised upon different objects. So different, 
indeed, that a good taste may be possessed in the 
fine arts, where there is neither judgment in con- 
duct, nor the usually correct moral of common 
sense. But this will be found to arise from a too 
exclusive application of that faculty of the mind 
to one object, which was equally capable of a 
higher, or more practical direction. 

The vulgar opinion, therefore, that a refined* 
taste rather implies a deficiency in morals or 
good sense, arises from the cause I have mention- 
ed; and while taste may exist without either good 
sense or judgment, good sense cannot exist with- 
out a certain portion of judgment, nor judgment 
be altogether unaccompanied by good sense. 
Taste seems, therefore, rather to be those facul- 
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ties exercised upon particular objects; and it is 
the same kind of mistake, to consider a high de- 
gree of sensibility to produce errors in taste, or 
conduct, as these are, in fact, only owing to that 
pleasing faculty being partially, or ill directed ; 
for real sensibility refines and improves all the 
three directions which the same faculty has been 
described to take, and heightens and quickens 
the exercise of each. But sensibility, as long as 
it only accompanies these three qualities, im- 
proves them, though it does not confer them, or 
even imply the possession of them ; and unless 
kept in due subordination to those powers, is apt 
to warp or mislead them, and even to usurp their 
place. For mere strength of impression is not 
taste ; but, on the contrary, where it prevails too 
much, our judgments become so partial and pecu- 
liar, as to destroy taste altogether as a guide either 
to ourselves or others, and it ceases to excite that 
sensation of judicious approbation which invari- 
ably accompanies the true decisions of taste. 

Now, while we agree with phrenologists, that 
certain individuals possess, in greater measure or 
perfection, this faculty than others ; yet, does each 
possess it in some degree, and in all is it increased 
and improved by exercise, and by extended ap- 
plication and experience. The human mind 
we shall find to be much more exercised in ab- 
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stract questions and qualities, than is generally 
supposed ; so that, often even very ordinary minds, 
and limited faculties, are contributing to the ge- 
neral mass of observation and of facts, though 
they may be utterly incapable of discerning or 
pointing this out themselves. For, by what is it 
that we judge the conduct and character of others, 
but by an induction of particulars ; or, in short, 
by the constant and often injurious habit of com- 
menting upon every little particular which we 
see or hear. These successions of trifling facts 
are the data ; and, however little may be thought 
of the minds that gather them, yet certainly in 
this way is a greater degree of truth, with regard 
to individual character, elicited. Here both the 
observers and the observed, rise in regular gra- 
dation, in the great scale of character ; and what, 
in its lowest degree, is mere personal low gossip- 
ping, rises in the highest to that fineness of ob- 
servation and conclusion, which forms a few in- 
dividuals into the actual, though ^almost unseen 
and unconscious, guides of public opinion. 

This power of judging is acquired, or at least 
increased, so gradually, and as it were insensibly, 
and is exercised so rapidly and conclusively, that 
we are apt to mistake our judgments, in every 
day occurrences, for intuitive. But the progres- 
sive steps by which the mind acquires knowledge. 
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and the astonishing rapidity with which it calls 
it into use, have been ably explained and illus- 
trated by an eminent philosophical writer of the 
present day ; * and in nothing is the power and 
extent of intellect more plainly discovered, than 
in these its apparently simple and familiar exer- 
cises. Thus we seldom or ever hear an ostenta- 
tious person called generous, or an avaricious one 
prudent ; yet the line of distinction between these 
qualities, is often extremely fine. 

Every nation can at once point out which are 
its ablest men, and can discriminate very exactly 
the diflFerent qualities, and even different degrees 
of each quality, by which individuals are distin^ 
gnished. Nay, does not every county, every 
town, every petty division, and subdivision of 
society, offer the same discriminated arrange- 
ment of character, and award to each their pre- 
cise degree and kind of consequence, or of merit, 
whatever their distinguishing properties may 
be. 

Cannot an impartial stranger, — ^however the ac- 
counts he severally receives may differ, may be 
exaggerated by partiality, in some cases, and de- 
teriorated by envy, or accidental ill-will, in others, 
— yet gather, if he chooses it, the exact estimation 

* Professor Stewart. 
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in which each individual is held ? And what is 
this, but those very decisions of judgment, of 
which we speak, and which we say have been, 
and are, continually pronounced in society ? 

The human mind thus, then, by constantly, 
yet often unconsciously, bearing upon those ques- 
tions of every day occurrence, acquires practical 
habits of generalization, and thence an accurate 
judgment is formed, still admitting, to its fullest 
extent, an essential and individual difference in 
the inherent powers of the mind. 

We smile at the ignorance of a Creole lady, 
who inquired, when she found that her children'*s 
masters were paid by the hour, ' How much, 
then, might they learn in one hourT Yet this 
is certainly a general, and in some measure ab • 
stract question, in which experience alone has 
enabled us to judge with a rapidity which we 
mistake for intuition. And although as unable, 
perhaps, to account for it as the Creole lady, or 
to explain our knowledge, yet are the most ig- 
norant, from constant practice, in possession of 
this simple information. 

The power of discriminating in the fine arts, 
is acquired by the same process of mind, exer- 
cised upon different objects ; and experience and 
observation are equally necessary to educate, as 
it were, the natural faculty, and bring it to a ra- 
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pid and just power of decision on objects of beau- 
ty, and visible excellence. And as superior fa- 
culties (as this very designation of superior im- 
plies), belong only to the few ; and those few, 
again, have not always this extended field for 
observation in their power, — the many act with 
good sense in receiving, with a considerable de- 
gree of credit, their decisions. 

It appears, therefore, that writers upon taste 
have erred, in attempting to find a standard in 
some abstract and general principle, by which 
they propose to judge all things, instead of look- 
ing for it in each of those varied objects to which 
that judgment has been applied ; in each of 
which a standard, that is, a knowledge of its own 
measure of excellency, may be found, as precise 
as that we are accustomed to judge by, in more 
visible and tangible sciences, and also in more 
practical and familiar actings. 

But it is, in fact, the very applying of means 
necessary in those visible and tangible sciences 
and things, to a science wholly invisible and 
intangible, which has misled into looking for a 
kind of standard not at all of the nature of me- 
taphysical science, but which is, in fact, applying 
the quadrant to measure the mind, and prisms or 
lenses for it to see, or be seen, by actually only 
changing the names of these visible, into the in- 
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visible of ideas, and perceptions, and all the other 
subtle intangibilities of metaphysics, instead of 
bringing altogether diflferent, but the only really 
applicable, principles and powers to bear upon 
their own appropriate objects. 

When we attempt, therefore, to erect a general 
standard, either of taste or of beauty, we attempt 
to find, what in this sense has no existence ; for 
that a real standard, or at least what approxi- 
mates towards it, may be found, I have no doubt, 
in each, if sought in its appropriate way, viz. in 
itself. The standard of every art, or the degree 
of excellence it has attained residing in itself, an 
estimate of this first, arising by the same general, 
and almost unconscious induction which has been 
described as taking place in regard to individual 
character, and thus a practical standard is gra^ 
dually formed, out of which again another, and a 
more general one arises, and so on, through the 
whole circle of sciences, and of society. 

It is thus, first, a careful comparison of indivi- 
dual and known specimens and performances, or 
people, or things in each single and particular de- 
partment — ^and next an equally extended, yet 
equally minute induction on the persons who did^ 
or who shall judge them. And that this pro- 
found and extensive induction has been, and is 
continually going on in all we see and hear, and on 
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all who see and hear, no one will deny ; and that 
out of it has arisen a certain estimate or standard, 
of all things, is also clear ; what that is, it is the 
legitimate object of inquirers into the standard of 
taste, and of moral science in general, to deter- 
mine. 

Thus each age has its men of taste and of let- 
ters, who guide the public opinion, and who are, 
in their turn, judged of and appreciated ; and 
their decisions are valued and received, in exact 
proportion to the estimation in which they are 
held, as being fitted to judge upon the various 
objects upon which their powers are exercised. 
It is on this very principle that members of Par- 
liament are elected. Those who may be per- 
fectly competent to judge of the integrity and 
public qualities necessary in a representative, 
may yet be utterly unfit to judge on the topics 
and measures on which that representative must 
judge and act. And, again, these constituents 
are perfectly able to judge of his continued 
integrity and good judgment, though they may 
continue as unfit as before, themselves to form 
the original opinion on which he has acted. 
All have, therefore, in a greater or less degree, 
this power to generalize, or to act upon correct 
analogy ; and it is by exercising it, that any just 
or precise notion is arrived at, of that degree of 
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excellence which is to be found in every thing, 
provided the induction be sufficiently extensive. 
And if we seek for, or expect to find a difierent, 
or a more precise standard than the thing admits 
of, we, in fact, return to the sophistry of the 
schools, and to inquiring how many generous ac- 
tions constitute a generous person, how notany 
avaricious ones, a sordid one, and so on ; whereas 
judgment consists in determining those results, 
which can never be done by mere mechanical 
computation, and which is just another instance 
of the application of the visible to the invisible, 
the using of a contrary, and inapplicable means 
of knowledge. Hence the proofs, by syllogisms, 
leaving the understanding as unconvinced as 
ever, but buried under the constraint of an ad- 
mitted but erroneous power in the words them- 
selves, instead of the things which they were only 
intended to express. 

If we attend to facts, therefore, we shall find 
that mankind has already determined all the 
great distinctions of science and of art, and given 
supremacy, as far as the performance of the ob- 
jects of judgment admitted of it. Thus we shall 
find that, however evil the practice of mankind 
has been, that it yet awards to highly moral or 
virtuous conduct, a higher rank than to even the 
highest class of abilities, if separated from the 
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moral qualities. The intellectual powers are con- 
sequently placed second, or next to the moral, 
while the sciences and arts succeed in precise and 
just proportion to their intrinsic excellence or 
worth ; which consists in the measure they are 
applicable to, or are useful to, mankind, under- 
standing usefulness in its largest sense, in high 
moral conduct, and a magnanimous superiority to 
personal motives, and vulgar expediency, morals 
being that on which its happiness and well- 
being consist and depend ; intellect next, and so 
each, art, and science, and faculty, following in 
their measure and quality, as they contribute to 
this. 

The standard of taste, then, has been formed 
in the same manner as every other standard or 
received opinion, either in science or in morals, 
viz. — by those who possessed the quality or fa- 
culty of comparing objects of taste and of beauty. 
Thus a standard, or tangible objects of appeal, 
are found, and form, though not an absolute rule, 
yet what approximates towards it, and which 
ftimishes at once a direction, and yet allows a 
certain exercise of individual judgment ; and, by 
beauty, I understand all the objects upon which 
taste is exercised, and which excite pleasurable 
feeUngs in the mind. 

The term beauty may have been, and, indeed, 
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I believe was, first applied to whatever objects 
excited pleasure through the medium of the eye, 
as stated by Professor Stewart, but certainly not 
exclusively, nor resting there, but widely trans- 
ferring or generalizing into the expression of uni- 
versal excellence. The idea beauty being often 
used to express our highest conceptions in morals 
and intellect, the word followed of course. But 
this not being its strict application, but rather a 
poetical license, or fine analogy, admitted to the 
poetry of imagination, we proceed to the more 
precise definition, that beauty appears to be, in 
the fine arts, what in morals i^ excellence or vir- 
tue ; and in the common, or merely useful, arts, 
utility or suitableness in the means to answer 
the end proposed. It is, therefore, surely an 
error to select some one prominent feature of the 
constituents of beauty on which to found a 
theory, to the exclusion of other properties 
which equally contribute to the aggregate of ex- 
cellence or beauty. 

Thus utility, relation, association, have each 
undoubtedly a part in those pleasurable sensa- 
tions which are generally allowed to be excited 
by the perception of beauty; but it is in an 
union of the whole that beauty itself consists. 

That, therefore, cannot be a just principle 
which ascribes merely certain arbitrary proper- 
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ties to beauty; or rather which limits it to a 
property peculiar to certain objects or appear- 
ances. 

Every thing we perceive, or of which we have 
an idea, either material or intellectual, possesses 
its own real or intrinsic excellence, to a high 
degree of which we apply the terms beauty, or 
excellence, or utility, according to the nature or 
degree of it in the objects in question, or to what 
these are ; and the measure in which it is pos- 
sessed, it is in fact just the part of judgment or 
taste to determine, according as it comes under 
the peculiar province of each. 

To suppose, then, that this decision arises 
from association, or from any single or fortuitous 
cause, must be erroneous. It should rather be 
made a question of degree, that is, how far each 
object or thing has advanced in that peculiar 
kind of merit which belongs to it ; but more 
especially to poetry, painting, and music, or to 
whatever we more especially apply the term of 
beauty. 

That every art and science admits of perfect 
excellence we readily acknowledge ; but of the 
measure attained we can only, yet we can cer- 
tainly, judge, by comparing the highest attain- 
ments already made, with each other, and may 
thus know what are the highest existing per- 
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formances of human genius and intellect in that 
or those particularly under consideration . While, 
again, the more general or higher standard is 
found in comparing these with others. /^^< ^^ 

There is, then, in every art, and in every 
science, a real intrinsic excellence, the nearest 
approximation towards which, constitutes a 
standard in that particular object. Whether an 
absolute perfection in any is attainable, we do 
not enquire, but rather incline to believe that it 
is. But it is of this measure of attained excel- 
lence that those fit to judge pronounce; and 
when the subjects are of that class or nature 
which is beautiM, taste decides the measure in 
which they possess it, or the rank they hold in 
the scale of beauty. 

By intrinsic beauty or excellence, I mean no 
occult or mysterious qualities, but simply, that 
an assemblage of certain properties or appear- 
ances having been denominated beautiful or ex- 
cellent by those among mankind allowed to be 
best qualified to judge, we are justified in be- 
lieving them to possess certain inherent excel- 
lencies, since by various, yet corresponding de- 
cisions, they have been pronounced so. Hav- 
ing thus been approved of on sufficient grounds, 
the weight of testimony goes on establishing and 
strengthening, if just, — and if not, additional 
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observation and longer time, divesting of those 
extrinsic circumst^aces which warp and mislead 
local judgment, prove the first decisions to have 
been erroneous. There may, therefore, be still 
more perfect forms in sculpture or in architec- 
ture, and still sweeter sounds in music produced ; 
but of those vnth which the world is acquainted, 
a judgment has been formed which we have 
every reason to believe a correct one, wherever 
the objects on which it was exercised were of a 
nature to admit of an extended induction ; and 
our real subject of inquiry should rather be, 
whether that judgment has been passed, and 
where, and how it is to be collected; and if 
beauty in them may be considered as the leading 
object, or final cause, this is exactly the same as 
its being real and intrinsic, and altogether inde- 
pendent either of custom or association, or of 
any national or individual peculiarities whatever. 
We frequently hear virtue, beauty, and util- 
ity, used synonymously ; — ^a high course of con- 
duct called beautiftil, — painting or music excel- 
lent, — ^and an ingenious piece of machinery beau- 
tiful also, from its suitableness to attain the ob- 
ject in view, and thus giving pleasure, — one of 
the acknowledged properties of beauty. Yet 
though thus transitively used, the tliree original 
distinctions pointed out are not the less true ; 
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and in this transitive nature and use of language 
come the continual analogies which please and 
illustrate, if truly applied, but out of which 
grow the innumerable false theories to which we 
object, if misapplied. Virtue, as expressing the 
aggregate of moral quahties ; beauty, of visible 
lovelinesses ; and utihty, the accommodations and 
facilities of daily life, — are in fact diflferent, but 
are used synonymously, or perhaps we may say 
figuratively, in ordinary language, and by a prac- 
tical generalization. But this does not affect 
their place in that graduated scale which we 
affirm mankind has formed, and where each of 
the three has its appropriate rank ; and, if we 
only consult experience, and observe the deci- 
sions already passed, wherever the subject has 
been important enough to engage attention, and 
to excite discussion, competition, and compari- 
son. It requires time, and an extensive induc- 
tion, before this standard can at first be formed, 
and afterwards traced ; but whenever the nature 
or importance of things permitted, this judgment 
has already been pronounced. Witness all the 
great boundaries of morals, which, however 
their foundations may have been disputed, yet 
in their results, which are all that come under 
the view of experience, they are undisputed. 
The different ranks of art and of science, nay^ of 
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each art, and of each science in particular, as (to 
come again to the fine arts) poetry first, painting 
next, then music ; the degree of talents pos- 
sessed by each poet, the exact estimation in 
which the diiferent schools of painting are held, 
— all is clear and determined ; and any decided 
dissent from these decisions, is considered a mere 
national or individual peculiarity. 

In objects comparatively trifling, an estimate 
may equally be found by a general view of their 
smaller field for exhibition; and if our theory 
of beauty, in its leading and highest object, the 
human form, be tried by this test, we shall find, 
t^t though each nation possesses a standard of 
its own, yet there is one also of universal appli- 
cation, deduced from general observation, and 
subscribed to by all who have had any opportu- 
tunities of judging, or of giving their testimony. 

Thus the black or olive-coloured nati(»is,* 
whatever may be their distinctions among them- 
selves, yet, upon a more extended knowledge of 
European beauty, yield the superiority to them ; 
and they again defer to a more general standard, 
or greater aggregate of beauty, as found in the 
statues and pictures of antiquity. The highest 
standard, or absolute perfection of every thing, 
resembles the end of that chain from which Ju- 

* Sir WUluum Jones, Humboldt, &c. 
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piter was supposed to suspend the world, hid 
from human gaze ; but we are perfectly able to 
judge and compare, not only our actual attain*- 
ments, but to form that beau ideal of painters 
and of poets, which experience shews every hu- 
man being to possess, in the continual disap- 
pointments of expected and anticipated objects 
and scenes. The objects and scenes may no 
doubt be actually superior to ignorant expectation, 
but still in this is shewn this capability of the hu- 
man mind, in its sighs and its cries after some- 
thing more excellent than it has actually attained. 

The actual induction by which this standard 
of excellence or of beauty is found, may be illus- 
trated by the judgments of the Athenian com- 
manders, who each ascribed to himself the merit 
of gaining the battle of Marathon, but each 
placed Themistocles next to himself. Here then 
is the partiality of self-love, and, at the same 
time, the testimony or principle upon which 
others who are divested of this selfish bias (or 
who betray it unconsciously to themselves, but 
visibly enough to others), are guided and deter- 
mined, and their motives made distinct to others, 
if not to themselves. 

With regard to the application of these prin- 
ciples to the varieties of fashion, as shown in 
landscape gardening, dress, furniture, &c., in the 
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low states assigned to these two last, may be seen 
that sober and general judgment which allots to 
every thing its precise degree of intrinsic worth, 
and consequent estimation. While of landscape 
gardening, I would answer, that it has already 
proved its higher and more permanent nature, 
by being in some measure arranged, and has its 
styles ; and of these I would venture to pronounce 
that the Italian ranks the highest ; but as the 
prodigious attention bestowed upon it is either 
chiefly of recent date, or a newly revived taste, 
I am not aware how &r each could be assigned 
a determinate place, as in the orders of architec- 
ture. In landscape gardening, too, there is a pe- 
culiar liability to the caprices of individual taste ; 
but few who are at all conversant with the sub- 
ject but who would decide where or how the 
style attempted has been well or ill executed, or 
when the leading idea has been tastefully or ju- 
diciously developed. Any one at all acquainted 
with nature requires but little practice to enable 
them to form a tolerably correct judgment of the 
efforts made to direct and adorn it. 

Ornamental gardening, though but of recent 
growth, and though the Italian, the Chinese, and 
the old English are the leading styles, yet should 
it, and so it does, unless when the taste is nar- 
rowed and fantastical, melt and flow out into the 
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rich luxuriance and beauty of English park sce- 
nery whenever it gets beyond the architectural 
limits of the mansion house. Which style should 
there predominate must of course depend upon 
the house itself, and that upon the choice of the 
owner. But the permanence of the Italian, and 
the reviving of the old English, prove that they 
hold a leading place in this pleasing, and in some 
degree, modern art, arising from a high state of 
luxury and diffused wealth, so that its principal 
danger consists in over-embellishment, particu- 
larly in what is called cottage architecture. 

The cottage architecture of England, though 
it can hardly be called a style, is yet peculiarly 
interesting and pleasing, even in its native village 
state. Indeed, it may rather be said to be pecu- 
liarly so there, as so charmingly exemplified all 
over the kingdom ; and there the beauty has evi- 
dently arisen from the utility, the details of a 
village just showing that each knew what was 
needed for their own comfort and accommodation ; 
but take many of the houses separately, and 
not carrying this explanation along with them, 
and we shall find them perhaps ugly enough. 
One with a curiously bent roof, just projecting it 
out where height was wanted within ; another 
wants enlargement in some other direction, and 
a projection is made in some equally irregular 
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form and situation, and this without much, or 
perhaps at all consulting appearance, but the ef- 
fect of the whole thus simply arising from each 
seeking and knowing how to acconunodate them- 
selves in comfort and propriety, produces a beau- 
tiful and an excellent whole, so that an English 
village, with its venerable parish church and 
rectory, its poplar trees in admirable correspon- 
dence, and truly architectural form, makes a 
whole of such exquisite beauty and comfort, and 
domestic enjoyment, as the world cannot else- 
where parallel. 

In architecture itself, which from its perma- 
nence affords ample scope for taste, and which 
possesses so high a rank in the scale of beauty, 
all is determined and defined. Every order has 
its rank, and almost every great work belonging 
to each order, has the same. The comparative 
merits of Grecian and of Gothic architecture might 
indeed well be questioned, could the Grecian be 
separated from its splendid statuary ; but they 
are so constantly blended together in the ancient 
models, from which only we can properly form 
our ideas, that they are associated with, and 
identified in our minds with the architecture it- 
self, and constitute a part of its excellence. It 
is indeed from their separation that we have so 
many cold and meagre imitations of Grecian and 
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Italian architecture; the latter of which had 
likewise the ornament of painting to enrich and 
embellish its simplicity of form. We may see this 
effect particularly in St PauFs Cathedral, where 
the statuary evidently ornaments the architec- 
ture, and each group seems placed in its appro- 
priate situation. While, on the contrary, in 
Westminster Abbey, they seem merely placed 
there, until another situation is ready for them, 
but are neither shown to advantage themselves, 
nor do they form any appropriate ornament to 
its beautiful and venerable arcades. 

That poetry should rank higher in the scale of 
appreciation which I am attempting to show 
mankind has formed, than her sisters of painting 
and music, accords with that justness of decision 
which has been ascribed to this united and uni- 
versal species of testimony ; and the wider our 
survey, the more just and capable of examination 
shall we find these judgments to be. 

Thus, to descend to a lower part of the scale. 
All mankind allow the lion to be the king of 
beasts, and the eagle of birds. Yet few of those 
who allow of, and subscribe to, this decision, have 
themselves seen, or had any opportunity to form 
a judgment on the subject ; and we shall find 
that it is formed from those who, having had this 
opportunity, find in them a greater aggregate of 
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those qualities, which are acknowledged to be 
excellent, than any other bird or beast known ; 
as strength, swiftness, nobleness of nature. In 
many others, those separate qualities may be 
found in equal, or even greater perfection ; but 
in none other, so many united, and so high in 
kind ; and so accurately have mankind attended 
to this, that in every thing this greatest number 
or union of excellencies, has obtained their award 
of pre-eminence. 

Thus, among flowers, the rose, which unites 
«mell, colour, form, is universally denominated 
the queen of flowers ; and we may add the pro- 
perty of living and flourishing in so many difier- 
ent climates, as at once one of its merits, and as 
afibrding the means for this extended judgment. 
And shall we not feel, in its fine perfume, re- 
maining even in decay, a beautiful resurrection 
type, in perfect contrast and supremacy to almost 
every other flower, which in general share in this 
the loathsome state of the animal creation ? 

But where the many have not this opportunity 
of personal judgment, they accept the testimony 
of others, using in a measure their own right of 
private judgment, as formerly described, upon the 
fitness of the persons, upon whose authority they 
rely. And thence are formed those permanent 
opinions and principles from this wide collection 
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of facts and sifted opinions ; and it is on an union 
of the moral qualities thus pronounced to be ex- 
cellent, that approbation or distinction is bestow- 
ed ; and it is the excellent description or distinc- 
tion of these moral or physical excellencies, so as 
to excite strong perceptions, and pictures, and 
feelings in the mind, that constitutes excellence 
in poetry, painting, and music. 

Beauty, then, consists in a high excellence in 
the fine arts, or in whatever is pleasing to the 
eye, or to the heart of man. And the sublime, 
we shall find to be each quality and object of 
moral excellence, and of visible beauty, in their 
highest state of perfection, and neither a new fa- 
culty in man, nor new and different qualities in 
objects ; and it begins just when the feeling pro- 
duced in the mind exceeds the merely pleasurable 
feelings which are the invariable concomitants of 
beauty. The sublime, is therefore the percep- 
tion of a higher degree of excellence, than the 
mind had any previous conception of; and we 
shall accordingly find surprise and wonder very 
important parts of the effect, or sensation produc- 
ed ; and this is more apparent on the first sight of 
a grand or beautiftd object, than afterwards, when 
a comparing of previous objects and feelings goes 
on in the mind ; — ^not, however, that any thing 
really excellent in its highest degree, which is its 
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sublime, loses by being better known, but only 
these parts or ingredients of unexpectedness, of 
course, then disappear. And let it be observed 
here, that I use the words excellence or beauty in 
the most extendedsignification formerly described, 
as applying to every thing of which we have any 
idea, as it is in this sense only that the stronger 
passions, to which are invariably attached the 
idea of sublimity, can come at all under the de- 
scription of that excellence which is necessary in 
order to excite strong or sublime emotions. For 
x, the violent and wicked passions of our nature, 
carried to this extent, are sublime only in this 
sense, that they even thus express the wonder- 
ful capabilities of man, his high nature being 
denoted even in the misapplication of his great 
mental attributes, — ^and we mourn over misguid- 
ed genius, and broken sensibilities in man, 
' tossing like the wild bull in the net.** But this 
we shall find to be a much lower species of 
sublimity, than that which triumphs over and 
sits enthroned on all the casualties of life, and all 
the cares of man ; and hence the repose of ancient 
works of art of the highest class. The Laocoon 
and the Apollo have none of that theatrical rant 
of expression, to be found in inferior efforts to 
delineate strong passions. 

Thus, while the feelings produced by the beau- 
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tiful are uniformly pleasing, and we recur to 
them with frequency and eagerness, those pro- 
duced by the sublime are often of a painful in- 
tensity, *and are oftener recalled with wonder 
and awe than with pleasure, or a desire for their 
recurrence. So that, even of the * Paradise 
Lost,** which perhaps most fully in its subject, 
and language, and ideas, answers to our concep- 
tions of sublimity, is, as Dr Johnson remarks, 
' oftener admired than read, more frequently re- 
ferred to than actually dwelt upon." 

There is, no doubt, in human nature, a con- 
stant desire for excitement, even of the strongest 
kind ; a restless, unsatisfied feeling, which would 
rather feel painfully than not feel at all. But, 
let it be observed, that it is not the painful of 
feeling, or of excitement, that are sought for; 
but ignorantly seeking for that degree which is 
pleasurable, we either inadvertently go beyond 
our original wishes and intentions, or the mind, 
once accustomed to strong excitement, goes on 
craving for the enjoyment, till it gets beyond 
where the pleasureable ends, and advances on to 
the stronger and more painftil passions. To speak 
or think of, we have no pleasure in, nor seek for, 
the violent and evil passions, or rather each 
passion or affection in its violent or most excited 
state, — ^for the good or the evil just depends on 
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this, their measure and degree. But bring them 
into actual action, and see how the crowd runs 
to a tragedy, where they can have them power- 
fully delineated, and where that delineation must, 
in some degree, excite the kindred passion in 
their own hearts, or how could these be fully 
apprehended or sympathized in i and see them, 
even at the gallows' foot, where, if any where, 
the pursuit might be supposed to end, — thus 
proving the proximity of the pleasurable to the 
painM feeUngs. The dissimilarity, therefore, 
here, between beauty and sublimity, is more 
apparent than real ; and confirms, instead of de- 
stroying the assertion, that the sublime is just a 
high degree of the beautiful or excellent. For, 
though it may be dif&cult to mark the precise 
boundary, when the pleasing sensation ends, and 
where its intensity converts it into pain, yet, the 
very eagerness with which powerful sensation is 
sought, proves what has been explained as ap- 
parently, and at first sight, contradictory. 

That the sublime consists wholly in a high degree 
of excellence or of beauty, is clear, likewise, from 
its admitting the same classification, as well as 
the same variations and distinctions, which be- 
long to beauty. Thus, objects are sublime from 
the same reason that they are beautiful, — that 
:is, from their intrinsic excellence ; and it is the 

D 
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first perception of a higher degree of excellence 
than the mind previously knew, which excites 
most strongly that blended emotion of wonder 
and approbation, which Longinus expresses ao 
perfectly, in caUing it * an inward glorying/ 
Yet where these emotions have been greatly 
excited, I by no means conceive them to be de- 
stroyed by repetition ; for, though the standard 
in the mind is no doubt raised higher by the 
visible representation of the previously highest 
idea of excellence, yet does it by no means cease 
to appreciate, and to luxuriate over, its own 
realized conceptions of beauty or of sublimity. 
And here the influence of association is power* 
fully felt) in the recollection of the first emotion, 
which heightens and lends an additional charm 
to present enjoyment. 

Sublime objects are^ like beautiful ones, al- 
ways characterised by their most striking or 
leading featui>e or property ; and whatever adds 
to that, renders more perfect, or more sublime, 
the scene or the object of the sensation, whether 
it be physical or moral. Thus, height is allowed 
to be the distinguishing feature and property in 
a mountain ; the highest, therefore, should be 
the most sublime. But one which rises suddenly 
from the level of the earth or of the sea, may be, 
and no doubt is, more subUme than another of 
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greater height and magnitude, which rises gra- 
dually. But still, the sublimity of the first is 
owing to the striking impression of prodigious 
height, which its peculiar structure contributes 
to increase. It appears higher, therefore height 
is still the leading property to which it owes its 
i^limdty ; — and also form is shewn from this to 
hare its sublimity also. And thus, whatever in 
a prospect appears to be its prevailing character- 
ii^c, we wish to see heightened or increased, as 
a perfecting, as it were, of that feature or cha- 
racter; and though bareness or ruggedness are 
not of themselves beautiful or sublime, yet in 
a scene where wildness is the prevailing cha- 
racter, are we pleased with whatever increases, 
or perfects it. Thus rain, or mist, or stormy 
howling sounds, add much effect to such a scene 
as the valley (rf Glencoe ; and a clear sunny 
d»y» by taking from the prevailing character of 
wildness and solitude, would take from that per- 
fectness of gloom which constitutes the sublimity 
of the scene. Neither would a neat farm house, 
with smart larch plantations, by domesticating, 
improve the scene; yet might, and no doubt 
would, Ihese excite the pleasurable feelings of 
utility, on a newly divided common, and would 
there be a perfecting or promoting of that pecu- 
liar, though certainly, in this view of it, lower 
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point in the scale of beauty. ' The boundless 
contiguity of shade" of the poet, excites the idea 
of sublimity, because immense extent, profusion 
of foliage, intricacy, and all the allowed excel- 
lencies of forest scenery, are implied and embo- 
died in this expression of them. An extended 
view of the ocean is perhaps still more sublime 
than any combinations of land scenery, adding 
the mighty strength of its heavings to its immea- 
sureable extent, and the sublimity of its one- 
ness ; while few will hesitate in ascribing, with 
the poet, the highest rank to the moral sublime: 

' Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven. 
The living essence in itself contains 
Of beautiful and grand. — Akbnside. 

» 

Another characteristic of sublimity is the one- 
ness of its objects, and of the sensations excited. 
Thus it is of the very nature of the higher pas- 
sions to absorb all the inferior ones, as tributary 
streams are scarcely perceived as they unite in 
the burst and swell of the mighty torrent, which 
pours its single vastness into the ocean ; and a 
modem poet well describes this overwhelming 
and absorbing nature of the stronger passions, as 
indeed of any passion, in its strongest exercise, — 

* When first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame ; 
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I judged resentment. I mistook his air ; 
These fainter passions live not with despair. 
Or bat exist and die^ — hope, fear, and loye, 
Joy, donbt, and hate, may other spirits move. 
But touch not his, whose ev'ry waking hour 
Has one fixed dread, and always feels its power. 

cbabbe. 

Even when this grand state of mind is pro- 
duced by a variety of objects, yet is the feeling 
itself of this absorbing oneness ; and hence we fre- 
quently hear simplicity of design considered as 
one of the characteristics of the sublime in sta- 
tuary and painting ; and, in the highest efforts of 
conduct, or moral sublimity, either the actual 
subjugation, or the dignified concealment of na- 
tural feeling, is allowed to be magnanimous or 
sublime, and produces a stronger effect upon 
others, than the most frantic and urgent lamen- 
tations. This is what was ascribed to the great 
masters, where the moral sublime is brought 
out of a certain repression of the full physi- 
cal exhibition of feeling, which would produce 
distortion, instead of beauty or sublimity to the 
eye, and by greatly exceeding the moral sym- 
pathy of others, would equally fail to excite 
their commiseration; and it is the relation of 
magnanimous actions, and of heroic sufferings, 
or whatever exemplifies, or brings out the higher 
and more rare qualities of our nature, which most 
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deeply interests, and shows them to be higher 
essentially and intrinsically, than any, even the 
most perfect assemblage of merely external ob- 
jects. Thus there is nothing that excites more 
powerfully these our deepest and strongest emo- 
tions, than eloquence; and hence in real elo- 
quence must be combined many, if not all, the 
higher qualities of our nature. 

True eloquence will and should excite and in- 
i^ire kindred sentiments and feelings. A sense 
of the magnitude of the truths uttered, of the ex- 
tended conceptions of the orator himself, which 
enabled him to excite new and thrilling interest 
in the heart, and thus again exciting a high sense 
of human capability, and a proud consciousness 
of partaking the same distinguishing powers, con- 
nects each hearer with it into a oneness flattering 
to the human heart. ' Ed anchio non pittorey 
I also am a man^ is the inward feeling of every 
heart, on the perception of every excellence, but 
more especially in oratory of every kind, whether 
of the pulpit, the bar, or the senate ; and cer^- 
tainly I have felt that, in the perfect union (tf 
moral and intellectual qualities, the greatness of 
the subject, and of the object in view, there was 
a moral combination, giving a more complete 
conception of the moral sublime, than any thing 
whatever ; and its exalting the mind into a feel- 
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mg of partieipation, was not the least powerful 
or important part of the whole sensation. 

The sublime in eloquence, therefore, combines 
moral and intellectual superiority ; for the most 
able, intellectual, and physical powers dwindle 
down into merely a higher kind of acting, unless 
ocHnbined with the reality of moral or political 
worth in the possessor. Real eloquence, there* 
fore, combines into fine living union, all the 
greatest gifts and powers of man ; and, were we 
to. separate each, or even any, most clearly would 
appear that just decision which has been ascribed 
in the rank assigned by man to every thing. For, 
to begin with the first, — ^the moral character, — 
how does the want of it detract from the influence 
of a political orator ; a want which can only be 
supplied (and oven then but partially) by a longer 
experience showing he has something which, in a 
measure, supplies its place. For instance, perse- 
verance furnishes a sort of substitute for the ab- 
sence of that universal worth of character, which 
is the reality. Next, how largely does personal 
vanity take from our admiration, which again is a 
lowering of the higher moral principle, making a 
merely personal gratification the spring, instead 
of that disinterested patriotism from which it is 
supposed, and from whence it should flow ; and, 
were we thus to investigate and classify both an* 
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cient and modem orators, that mankind have 
thus judged them, and thus been impressed by 
them, might easily be shown. 

Having thus attempted to point out the lead- 
ing principles of taste and of beauty, it may be 
well now to enter a little more into detail ; for, 
while mankind practically allow the truth of 
their own decisions, and act upon them, and in- 
deed abide by them, as has been shown^ yet in 
theory, and in words, they have been equally for- 
ward to deny their truth ; and it is, in fact, firom 
this discordance of practice and theory, that all 
the sceptical systems in morals, and all the un- 
certainties in taste, have arisen. 

It is evident, then, that it is not the mere uni- 
versality of any quality, nor the numerical judg- 
ment of the many, which, either in morals or in 
physics, constitutes superiority, or adjudges the 
prize of excellence ; and that, in the objects of 
taste, as well as in those who possess it, real beauty 
or excellence is rare, as indeed the interest ex- 
cited by the one, and the respect by the other, 
plainly proves. How, then, came mankind to 
discover that these few persons, and those parti- 
cular objects, possessed higher qualities, but from 
their real and intrinsic superiority over those 
himself possesses, similar in nature, but inferior 
in quality and degree i And if all mankind have 
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allowed to the few, this power of judging for 
them, and have, generally speaking, been con- 
tent to acquiesce in their judgments, when no 
motive of fear, or of interest could be ascribed, 
is it not fair to conclude that it is because those 
few reaUj did possess superior powers of judg- 
ing, as weU as superior opportunities of forming 
and of exercising that judgment i Or, in other 
words, mankind is able to recognize talents ex- 
isting in others, which are yet greatly superior to 
his own ; and, on the same principle, they recog- 
nize as genuine the decisions of those individuals, 
where they themselves have had no opportunities 
of judging. They first ascertain who are capable 
of acting and judging ; and, as a necessary and 
natural consequence, receive and believe in their 
acts and judgments ; and the manner in which 
these higher powers are discovered, and decided 
upon, is by this constant process of selection and 
comparison, from whence first arises an individual 
standard by which to judge others, and from this 
a more general one, by which we compare excel* 
lence, in its various departments and degrees. 

Every man can and does imagine a character 
and a &ce more perfect than any with which he 
is acquainted, however low his standard may be, 
either from inferior qualities, or a more limited 
range of observation. Every one, therefore, in a 
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greater or less degree, possesses that beau ideal oi 
the painter and the poet. His standard, of course^ 
rises with his acquired knowledge and improved 
taste, and he learns to discriminate between his 
own peculiarities and local associations, and that 
universal and allowed excellence, of which he has 
now some idea. But still this ideal, but real ex- 
cellence, precedes and extends with our know* 
ledge, as our mental conceptions in general, al- 
ways outstrip our actual attainments. We never 
actually reach this idea in our own minds, and 
whenever we think we have, we may depend 
upon it, that they have come down to the level 
proposed, not that our attainments have risen to 
the extent of our imaginings. In short, it is this 
unlimited, ever extending conception of excel- 
lence which leads at once to perfection and to 
deity, — not indeed into an apprehending of the 
divine character, but to that condition of in- 
sufficiency which should, and is intended, to pre- 
pare for it. The emotions of sublimity, I con- 
ceive then, to be excited, whenever the objects 
seen or understood, exceed our previous concep- 
tions, or when these reach that beau ideal actu- 
ally existing in the mind. 

The power of judging is thus universal ; but, 
of course, the measure in which it is possessed, 
varies with every individual, and also the different 
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things upon which each has been exercised, fits 
them for this'or that kind of judgment. Yet he 
who judges well upon any proposed subject, will 
not judge foolishly upon another, because the 
mind, being capable of, and exercised into, one 
species of judgment, is conscious of the measure 
o£ its knowledge, and will not judge hastily on 
any thing ; as the time and attention which were 
necessary to acquire critical skill in one art, tells 
him that it requires the same process to judge 
well in another ; and, as every art possesses its 
own peculiar kind of excellence, so is there no 
one quality of the mind, or no degree of talents, 
which can confer this universal power of discern- 
ment. It must, in each branch of knowledge, 
be acquired by the usual process of attentive ob- 
servation and considerable experience. A cor- 
rect judgment in painting, does not imply a cor- 
rect taste in music ; but an admiration for one of 
the fine arts does, by a natural association or con- 
nexion, lead to the knowledge of, and observation 
of the others. 

We reject, then, as vulgar and ill-founded, the 
idea that critical knowledge cripples the freedom 
of judgment, destroys feeling, and all the foolish 
and flowery epithets of intuitive approbation. 
And it is a pity that so great a name as that of 
Mr Burke should practically allow the justness 
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of this opinion, while, in words, he treats with 
merited contempt the pretensions of ignorance. 
Thus, he supposes that, to a refined taste, any 
defect is so disgusting and painful, as to destroy 
the pleasure we should otherwise feel for a fine 
work of art, which yet possesses these defects ; 
and that his own pleasure was higher, at least 
stronger, before his perceptions became so fine, 
and so discriminating. 

Were this really the case, it would prove the 
superiority of these very intuitive judgments 
which he condemns, and would lead to the conclu- 
sion that cultivation of intellect tends to destroy 
the pleasure of exercising it, if, the further we 
advance in acquirement, the effect upon ourselves 
be painful, or unfavourable in any degree. For 
in fact, this reasoning would shew mental im- 
provement not to be desirable, and would thus 
destroy the very spring of excellence. A prin- 
ciple which leads to such conclusions must be 
erroneous ; and a slight inquiry will prove its fal- 
lacy. 

The improved judgment receives pleasure even 
from the discovery of trifling defects ; not from 
a censorious disposition, but from the proof thus 
afforded of its own improved discernment ; and 
this secret consciousness adds more to our plea- 
sure than any little defect can excite of disappro- 
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batioD, while the improved taste receives at the 
same time the highest pleasure from the excel- 
lencies so fully seen and appreciated. Besides 
this, the improved taste can see the promise of 
future excellence, and can discriminate between 
the neatly finished, but unpromising productions 
of mediocrity, and the slight, and perhaps even 
awkward sketches which may yet indicate fu- 
ture excellence, and be really the first, but un- 
formed efforts of genius. And the same in 
every thing. Real knowledge gives real discern- 
ment, and, consequently, real enjoyment. And 
here, again, a consciousness of discernment may 
and does add to the pleasure of the critic, yet is 
the sensation of pleasure neither less real, nor 
less justifiable, on that account. 

While thbse concurringfeelings are much higher 
than any the rash decisions of ignorance can 
afford, as well as more stable, and therefore more 
certainly recurring sources of enjoyment, the 
judgments of an ignorant mind are hasty and 
superficial, and so is the pleasure it receives and 
conveys. Resting upon no solid basis, the result 
of mere emotion or casual association, nothing 
is deeply or truly felt and enjoyed ; and if plea- 
sure is easily excited, it is also easily destroyed. 
The ignorant mind seeks merely to be dazzled ; 
aiid no sooner does the ignorant surprise cease, 
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iJuA the object or occasion of it is as much un*- 
JemJoed as it was at first over-rated. In no- 
ihii^ does this effect of ignorance more strikingly 
iffiear, Uian in the effects of popular oratory, 
whether political or clerical. The ignorant go, 
expecting to be entranced, and all their powers 
of wonderment kept in continual exercise. At 
first, perhaps, this effect is produced, and no- 
thing can equal their exaggerated admiration. 
But no sooner does the habit of hearing the same 
orator, or a change of subject not so immediately 
addressed to the passions and feelings which they 
cherish, occur, but the ill-judging admiration is 
changed into perhaps unmerited dislike and ne- 
glect. It is thus that we see the alternate rise 
and fall of those popular characters who ground 
their claims upon public opinion on no surer 
principle than the applause of the many, — their 
false standsurd of mere excitement changing and 
falling, as the superficial powers which produced 
it are exhausted ; while minds which know and 
appreciate real excellence, can discern it and ad- 
mire it, even when existing in but a small de- 
gree, — and thus it does not attempt, by foolish 
and exaggerated praises, to elevate any quality 
or person to an importance which it or their in- 
trinsic worth cannot sustain. 

But the more that this natural and uotaught 
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power of discerning and admiring is inquired into, 
the more will it be found to be altogether' imagin* 
ary, for obtuseness is the very characteristic of 
ignorance; and it is not till a mind has been in 
some degree exercised upon an object, that it per- 
ceives in any degree its excellence. It is from 
this cause that we are so frequently disappoint- 
ed at the astonishment and delight we expect 
from the ignorant upon the first sight of any beau- 
tiful or excellent object, entirely new to them. A 
cockney, when first he sees fine scenery, is stupid 
and disappointed ; while the man who has per- 
haps seen infinitely finer than what he now con- 
templates, admires, and is pleased. Having in 
his mind a higher standard, enables him to judge 
and compare ; and he discerns peculiarities and 
beauties unnoticed and unappreciated by the ig- 
norant. The man of real taste and knowledge 
comes in some measure prepared for what art and 
nature have to show. He expects merely new, 
or singular, or beautiful modifications, and com- 
binations of existing materials ; while the random, 
untutored mind, isalmost always disappointed, be- 
cause what it expected has probably no existence, 
either in nature or in art, and would, in fact, be 
neither beautiful nor excellent, if it did. And 
just in so far as even a partial ignorance, or lower 
measure of observation and experience exists just 
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in so far does it keep from immediate and full 
discernment of high excellence. Thus, Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds himself, the accomplished and 
discerning, — states his first feelings on seeing the 
celebrated cartoons of Raphael in the Vatican, 
to have been those of extreme disappointment ; 
and that this wholly arose from a measure of un- 
preparedness, on his part, they being so different 
from his anticipation, and perhaps so beyond the 
beau ideal of his conceptions, that he distinctly 
acknowledges this effect of his own state, and 
that he concluded with giving them the fiill testi- 
mony of a more experienced approbation. In like 
manner, an ignorant but correct ear does not at 
first like a full harmony of sound ; but after hay- 
ing heard this for a time, and let it return tojihe 
single and meagre sound, and immediately it 
finds that it has in the meantime been taught 
into a better and higher thing in music. 

Every thing, then,' I conceive to become more 
excellent, more beautiful, and consequently more 
sublime, the more really and precisely they are 
apprehended and declared. That is, supposing 
them really and essentially to be so ; and I, 
therefore, in discarding ignorance as any auxi- 
liary whatever to beauty or to taste, equally deny 
to indistinctness, mystery, or, in short, any 
haziness either of mind or of matter, the cha- 
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racter of sublimity, as the use generally made of 
them, as constituents of the sublime, is almost 
the same as that of ignorance in taste. 

This character or condition may, and does add 
to terror, which is itself no sublime emotion ; 
but awe is, and thus, clouds half concealing a 
mountain, and therefore exciting the imagina- 
tion, tend greatly to increase its height ; also, in 
desolate scenery in general, mist or haziness 
greatly extending and increasing their char- 
acter of desolation, add greatly to this the appro- 
priate state of the beholder, there can be no 
doubt. But this is only part of the leading idea 
in these kinds of natural scenery, and is, and was 
therefore clearly admitted. But this plain truth 
is drawn greatly out of its place when it is made 
a constituent of the sublime, in morals and in 
intellect. On the contrary, the emotion of sub- 
limity is experienced when high anticipation is 
realized ; and what was before the imagined and 
indistinct association, becomes the profound, in- 
deed inexpressible admiration of the whole facul- 
ties and feelings concentrating into one emotion 
of absorbing grandeur. It is thus, that the pre- 
vious beau ideal when realized, whether in moral 
or intellectual, or visible excellence, enlarges and 
forms a farther and a higher conception ; which 
again produces the same high emotion whei) 
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realized, but not before, for there is not necessari- 
ly either beauty or sublimity in these mere work- 
ings or anticipations of the mind. The sublime 
is therefore only apprehended in the ftilness of its 
power, when the recipient has capacities equally 
enlarged and expanded to contain it. And in- 
distinctness, in particular, when spoken of moral 
phenomena, just expresses inability to grasp the 
object in view. And it is perhaps the strongest 
of all tests of ability in an author, putting his 
readers really into possession of his ideas, whether 
of moral profundity or of visible beauty. And 
by the greatest master minds is this felt to be so 
important, that they illustrate often by physical 
objects, and these even mean in themselves, that 
they may obtain a clear conception, and present 
the idea almost sensibly to the mind ; and this, 
without at all lowering the idea, whether abstract 
or tangible in its nature ; and, accordingly, we 
find Shakspeare thus expressing his sublime con- 
ceptions : — 

^ Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of helly 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry, hold, hold.' 

Macbeth. 

Sir Walter Scott, also, the modern master of 
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tbe strongest and most understood facts and feel- 
ings of our nature, expresses them thus, — 

' The sea is working like harm, and tke little cobble is float- 
iog on it like a cork.* — Antiquary. 

And in the sacred writings we find the same, 
iUostrating by mean and homely images when 
they serve this purpose of giving clear apprehen- 
sions of abstract, or before imagined ideas. 

* And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, and the hea- 
vens shall be rolled together as a scroti, and all their host shall 
faU down, as the lettffaXleih from oif the vme, and as a falling 
Jiff from the fig-tree/ — Isaiah xxxiv. 

^ The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard, and shall 
be removed like a cottage.* — Isaiah xxiv. 

It is thus, that while sublime ideas are only 
illustrated, or made clear by familiar images, no- 
thing is taken from their real sublimity ; but, on 
the contrary, the grand but undefined object as- 
sumes a distinctness and precision which enlarges 
and puts the mind in possession of what it is de- 
signed it should know, with admirable force and 
brilliancy. Weak authors and orators, on the 
contrary, attempt to give an air of sublimity to 
their weak and puerile ideas, by pompous meta- 
phors and flowery illustrations, which, even on 
the illiterate, make but a transient impression, 
and to a mind of enlightened and clear concep- 
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tions, are peculiarly irksome and oppressive, and 
generally pass on to the false sublime, or bom- 
bastic altogether. This last effect, however, does 
not exclusively belong to the false sublime, as 
the true is often made the occasion of it in irre- 
verent minds, the greatness and suddenness of 
transition producing risibility ; and, accordingly, 
vrith these, the Bible, from this very cause, the 
extremeness of the contrast, they find most fitted 
for their purpose. 

' The Bible was his jest book whence he drew 
Bon roots to gall the Christian and the Jew.' 

Cow PER, 

It is a pity that the palpableness of the at- 
tempt does not deter really able men, since its 
sinfulness fails to have this effect. 

While natural imagery is thus used to inter- 
pret, as it were, the invisible and abstract, there 
is no confusion either of ideas or of terms ; but I 
have now to point out where this has been lost 
sight of, and from the words being merely used 
to illustrate, they have come to designate differ- 
ent things altogether, and their essential yet dis- 
tinct properties, applied to these abstract and 
mental ideas. Thus the very same words being 
used to express qualities in physical objects, which 
express them in moral and intellectual ones, aa 
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height, depth, magnitude, with all their shades 
and diminutions, we apply these words to ex- 
press human qualities and actions ; and that this 
transitive use of language, as Professor Stewart 
calls it, has given rise to many and considerable 
practical errors and delusions, is certain. And 
in nothing is this more apparent than in the at- 
tempt to find one particular quality in every ob- 
ject, in order to entitle it to the denomination of 
beautiful or sublime ; and the Professor himself^ 
who has so finely pointed out and traced many false 
analogies from these practical errors, yet falls in- 
to the same himself in his theory of sublimity. 
The words height, depth, &c. having been mere- 
ly, as has been explained, transferred from physi- 
cal to intellectual objects, the error lies in taking 
them from their legitimate use, which is that of 
making abstract things better understood, to that 
of trying to find there the actual properties, 
where only a visible or superficial resemblance 
exists, and thus arises a tendency to identify all 
the properties ; and hence the theory of the sub- 
lime formed by Professor Stewart, and founded 
chiefly, if not entirely, upon these partial grounds. 
Visible objects first convey ideas to the mind 
of a child, and in the infancy of society. And 
poetry consists, first in strong delineations of 
these visible qualities; then of the feelings which 
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these excite. And it is not till an advanced 
stage of society, that the moral and abstract prin- 
ciples excite attention, or are understood. And 
while the great discoveries in philosophy and 
science are clear and obvious (that is, if they are 
true ones), when pointed out, yet experience 
shows that they are not the immediate effects of 
either. New and abstract words, therefore, only 
arise after the science has formed itself. The 
previous known and physical ones being used in 
the actual progressing of the mind ; and that 
they do thus sometimes mislead out of the new 
and rigid paths of a metaphysical apprehension 
of existing facts and knowledge, is no doubt true ; 
and in so far this poverty of language is an evil ; 
yet while it is complained of by strictly philoso- 
phical writers, that one word must often be used 
to express different ideas ; yet, agaiii, one word 
thus becomes the medium for exciting many 
ideas, and of establishing many pleasing associa* 
tions ; and whilst the want of words does not 
impoverish ideas, it may fairly be questioned 
whether upon the whole we are not gainers by 
this deficiency, or may we not call it collective- 
hess of language. * 

* ^ At whatever period we meet a laDguage, we find it com- 
plete as to its essential and characteristic qualities. It may 
receive a finer polish, a greater copiousness, a more varied 
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While I thus, therefore, deny to any one attri^ 
bute or part of beauty, that undue prominence 
which has generally been allotted them, I do 
not, in erecting another and more universal 
standard, banish the usual principles, which are 
indeed all constituent parts of beauty. On the 
contrary, in showing and admitting beauty to 
consist in the greatest acknowledged aggregate 
of those qualities, a presumption is afforded of 
the justness of the principle which thus admits 
and makes use of all existing elements, subordi- 
nating them to the leading object. Thus, rela- 
tion, utility, association, are admitted, and even 
claimed as parts, and, m general, concomitants 
of beauty. But none of them are made the 

cooBtrueiion; but its specific distinctiveness, its vital principle, 
its soul, if I may so call it, appears fully formed, and can 
change no more. If jan alteration does take place, it is only 
by the springing up of a new language, phoenix, like, from the 
ashes of another; and even where this succession has happen- 
ed, as in that of Italian to Latin, and of ElngUsh to Anglo- 
Saxon, there is a veil of secrecy thrown over the change, the 
language seems to spin a web of mystery round itself, and en- 
ter into the chrysalis state; and we see it no more till it emer- 
ges, sometimes more, sometimes less beautiful, but always fully 
fiishioned, and no farther mutable; and even there, we shall 
see that the former condition held already within itself, the 
parts and organs ready moulded, which were one day to give 
shape and life to the succeeding state.' — Dr Wisrhan's Lec- 
tures. 
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tfjentre, round which every other quality mei^ely 
revolves ; and as association seems at present the 
principle of the most approved theory, and which 
ascribes to it alone the influence, and even exist* 
ence of beauty, I shall consider for a little the 
justness of the claim. 

Now, association, to possess all the influence 
ascribed to it, must really invest its objects with 
its own imputed charms, otherwise the principle 
becomes so partial and accidental, that it can 
never form a standard or leading cause of beauty* 
And when Mr Alison and his elegant reviewer,* 
I am not certain which, brings forward as an 
illustration, or rather proof, of their theory of 
the sublime, the impression produced by the 
sound of a common cart, while we believe the 
sound to proceed from thunder, I consider that 
they could not have brought any thing more 
convincingly to prove the theory, as well as the 
example, to be erroneous. For is not this be- 
lief a mere mistake, which dissipates the moment 
the real object is seen, when the extremeness of 
the contrast converts an object, respectable in 
itself, into one of ridicule and contempt I The 
previous idea of thunder, adds no dignity to the 
cart ; neither does the mistake lessen our venera- 

* See Edinburgh Review of ' Alison on Taste ; * also Mr 
Payne Knight, &c. 
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tion for thunder, which, being sublime in itsel^lli^ 
can never lose its natural and intrinsic majesty. 
Here, then, association in no degree confers the 
quality which excites the emotion, which it ought 
to do ; or its power, when referred to as consti- 
tuting a leading element, is delusive, instead of 
being directive ; and there is no decision, how- 
ever erroneous, into which we might not be be- 
trayed. And as a practical example of this, I 
shall mention a familiar instance of the effects of 
early association in a poor boy, who had left 
his native town and gone to one of the West 
India islands, where he acquired an indepen- 
dence ; and who, upon landing at London^ 
was conducted to Somerset House, by a gentle* 
man, who, knowing his limited opportunities of 
seeing public buildings, or architecture of any 
kind, expected him to be astonished and de- 
lighted. But, to the anger and disappointment 
of his conductor, he expressed neither, but only 
remarked, that it reminded him very much of 
the King'^s Arms Inn, at the town he had lived 
in during his early and humble life. Here the 
ideas excited in youth by the showy gilded sign, 
and arched gateway of his provincial inn, had 
never been eflSiced from his imagination ; but 
upon seeing it again^ its fancied magnificence, 
after having seen Somerset House, and occasional 
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works of art, would dwindle down into its real 
dimensions. Now, here is the principle of mere 
association, in its practical effects ; and is it not 
evident that the mind merely laboured mider a 
mistake, from its own incapability of judging, 
and the exaggeration of an ignorant uninformed 
mind ? and the delusion would vanish the mo- 
ment that the object of it was seen in its native 
poorness, and the gaudy gilded lion and unicorn, 
upholding the crown, would no longer continue, 
but break the association, when seen with a 
rather more instructed eye. Now, here the 
mere principle of association exactly meets 
and assimilates with what was said before of 
minds wholly uninstructed in the fine arts, judg- 
ing them. False principles thus meet to detect 
one another, as true ones do to throw light upon 
and confirm one another; as association, in 
particular, really to produce the effects ascribed 
to it, should continue the sensation of pleasure. 
For if pleasing feelings are only excited by an 
erroneous notion, or in the absence of their ob- 
ject, of what value are they, or where is their 
stability I It is hence that mere partial and in- 
dividual fancies and feelings might each contend 
for pre-eminence, and the sober judgments of an 
educated taste, would all stand on the same level 
with these ignorant and fantastic opinions. 
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In none of the departments of beauty does the 
mere principle of association appear more inade- 
quate to account for our admiration, than in 
architecture ; and in none is that of real and in- 
trinsic excellence more visible. But the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer argues, that, were Grecian pro- 
portion really and intrinsically beautiful, the 
Gothic is so essentially different, that it can- 
not be beautiful also. Now, this is a curious 
sort of reversed syllogism, and really proves no- 
thing, as the major of it stands immoveable, that 
the Gothic architecture is beautiful, and not 
merely doubtfizlly so, but is of intrinsic and ex- 
quisite beauty ; and if the Grecian is not so also^ 
we really know of no measure or kind of human 
testimony which could prove anything. Their 
being therefore essentially different, proves no- 
thing to the contrary of this, — ^no more than there 
being a very handsome man, would prove that 
there could not be a very beautiful woman also. 
There is a very perfect specimen of manly beauty 
or excellence in the Apollo ; but is not the Venus 
also a perfect example of female beauty I Now^ 
in the very different styles of Grecian and Gothic 
architecture, this difference in kind, yet onenesB 
of object and end, are still more apparent, each 
being essentially and intrinsically beautiful and 
excellent ; and so far from injuring or lowering 
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one another, each occupies and adorns their 
own peculiar and appropriate edifices. Had 
the orders of the Grecian been materially dif- 
ferent from each other, this might in some mea*- 
sure have been the case, and the whole might 
have appeared more of a random or accidental 
excellence. But, on the contrary, each order 
harmonizes in itself, and has yet a relation or 
analogy to another ; and thus, amid individual 
peculiarities, they preserve a general character of 
consistency, constituting a varied but not dis- 
cordant whole. Now, Gothic architecture is so 
essentially difierent^ as to be judged of by differ- 
ent proportions and characters altogether. The 
whole design and effect is different from the Gre- 
cian, and appears to me, even more than it, to 
he referable to intrinsic beauty. Associations, 
no doubt, here are numerous ; but their interest 
is much short of those excited by the Grecian, 
as with the Gothic we connect (and, I believe, to 
an ignorant and erroneous extent) ideas of semi- 
barbarism, at least of civilization partial and in* 
elegant; while in the Grecian, the feelings ex- 
cited by even imitations of their classical and 
stately columns, are of the most pleasing and ad- 
miring kind. And here, no doubt, association 
forms a most important and interesting part of 
these sensations ; — they bring at once before us 
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the heroes, the philosophers, and the artists of an« 
tiquity. We think of him in Jionour of whom the 
splendid fane was created, — of the philosophers 
who taught under its sculptured colonnades, 
— and of the sublime genius of the artists who 
designed and executed them. We associate with 
them all the splendid elegance of polished society ; 
and admiration for the high attainments of an 
earlier age, exalts and enhances their works; 
while their successors, in not even equalling, 
fall lower in the comparison, while the idea of 
duration spreads a mighty canvass of unfolding 
event* before the imagination, and multiplies re- 
collections of momentous and mournful interest. 
We seem treading among the tombs of the mighty 
dead, and the tenderest feelings of human sym- 
pathy mingle with our admiration. 

The Gothic, too, has its associations. The 
brilliant achievements of chivalry are recalled by 
its castellated remains, and we attach the solemn 
veneration of religious feeling to its stupendous 
and magnificent abodes. But details of feudal 
barbarism, and monastic sloth and superstition, 
mingle in our recollections so largely, that we 
may well doubt whether our associations strength- 
en or weaken the impression made, by their 
surpassing beauty and solemn magnificence. 
And even a doubt strongly confirms the convic- 
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tion^ that it is their intrinsic excellence which 
rather works upon the imagination, and produces 
the solemnity of feeling which is oftener mis- 
taken for religion, than is really so, though no 
doubt during the finest periods of Gothic architec- 
ture, there still lingered much in the visible 
church of faith to erect, and piety to give life 
and interest to these splendid fanes, and the pe- 
culiar civilization arising from, or rather perhaps 
we should say, carrying along with it feudal in- 
stitutions, inclines us to rank loww than we 
ought, the taste of our ancestors. We compare 
them with the more elegant, and apparently 
more regular government and manners of Oreece 
and Rome, and the continual predatory warfare 
of a feudal aristocracy, appears more barbarous ; 
while, in the absence of the art of printing, the 
means of each different period were nearly the 
same for attaining to polished institutions, and 
refined manners. But perhaps a closer survey 
and inquiry into the boasted and imposing splen- 
dour of these classical nations, might lessen our 
reverence for them, and increase it for our own 
ruder, but certainly not more wicked progenitors. 
We are not, however, at present tracing those 
different ways and peculiarities of civilization; 
and, while we lament that a christian one should 
not have precluded all comparison with the high- 
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est results of paganism, yet, even in this falling 
short, in Christendom, of its high calling, let us 
pause before we pour upon its superstition, our 
unmingled contempt, until the present Julian- 
like infidelity be proved, the first fruits of which 
threaten 00 much more awfiil an harvest. 

In the monastery and university, during what 
are termed the dark ages, existed and was taught 
as much of classical lore, and perhaps as well as 
it is now. But, in the absence of printing, the 
diffiision of intellectual light was so circum- 
scribed, that the warlike habits of the many, 
contrasted more directly and strongly with those 
of the learned, and thus concurred to bring to 
bear upon their dwellings and their cathedrals, 
that strong public interest, and respect, and piety, 
which produced and sustained a series of archi- 
tects, or rather generations of them (every reli- 
gious community seemingly having theirs), which 
can only be produced when thus honoured, and 
dignity conferred upon their art. But, while we 
deprecate all vituperative feeling, partaking too, 
as it does, of that crudeness in reform which led 
to the demolition of so many of these venerable 
and exquisite piles ; yet can we not consent with 
Roman Catholic writers or architects * to iden- 
tify them with religion in that direct and imme- 

* Pugins on Gothic Architecture. Mihier's Saxon Antiq. 
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diate sense in which first the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and subsequently the temple at Jeru- 
salem did in each and all of their parts shadow 
forth some divine truth, so that the Psalmist.says^ 
" Every whit of it uttereth thy glory.' Neither 
do I proceed to inquire how far architecture was 
thus of positive institution. But this is a very 
different thing, from that mere offering of re~ 
spectful devotion which is universal even among 
heathens to their gods, and which may, or it may 
not, be higher in its object and nature than this. 
We are far from disapproving of fine architecture 
thus, as a simple testimony of respect, and as the 
heart giving of the best of all it has in willing 
homage ; yet are we not, therefore, necessarily to 
recognize in it the heart spiritually apprehending 
its object in the forms and decorations of cathe- 
drals ; and accordingly we find, that it is not in 
the earliest and purest times, when no church 
but one was known, for it was not till the grand 
features of the universal church were consider- 
ably efl^Mjed, that architecture attained its high- 
est perfection. It was just then, when so much of 
the spirit was gone, that religion was no longer a 
sufficiency to those who possessed it, and just be- 
fore, or only about the time that the art of print- 
ing had awakened so widely the slumbering 
powers of man, that imagination, and the enthu* 
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aiasm of the heart, and the still extended interest 
of ' the church^ brought to bear upon the em« 
bellishment of its particular edifices, the great 
and powerful energies of men, somewhat similar, 
if not greater, than on the temples and statuary 
of antiquity. But what is often called religious 
feeling, is frequently excited by the extraordinary 
beauty of the architecture itself, which fills and 
almost overpowers the mind, and produces that 
solemn admiration which is the invariable effect 
of the beautiful rising up into the sublime. 

The all-powerful influence of association in ar- 
chitecture, might have perhaps been more specious, 
had it been of arbitrary or fanciful growth, the 
mere creation of man. But every trace we have 
of its origin, ascribes its rise to resemblance to 
analogy, to certain combinations of nature, modi- 
fied by man. In the origin of the Corinthian 
capital, the natural elegance of the acanthus 
leaves, enfolding a basket or a mass of stone ; 
the shadow of her lover traced upon the wall, by 
a young female, we have examples of this gra^ 
dual and analogical origin. In the palm-trees of 
Egypt and of Greece, we may trace without any 
great effort of fancy, the first idea of these beau- 
tiful columns which composed and adorned their 
temples. The proportions, too, were probably 
arrived at gradually, through those of the human 
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figure, though this has been carried out into a 
fanciful and pedantic extreme by Vitruvius, is 
nevertheless true, if used less absolutely. For* 
when once the idea of ornamental architecture 
was arrived at, the proportions and subsequent 
delicacies and refinements of the art, would be 
sought for and determined, as all such things are, 
by practice and experience, under the judgment, 
of man. And the theory that Gothic architecture 
is derived from the trees in those mighty forests 
which formed so large a part of Europe, and 
were the haunts of warriors and of hunters, the 
branches arching together, and forming a variety 
of roof, and pillar, and arch, seems a very natural 
means of suggesting the style of architecture;* and 
that thus progressive were the orders themselves, 
is clear and established in the massive, unornar 
men ted Norman; then the more elegant and com- 
plicated English ; and last, the rich and varied 
splendours of the florid tracery, and perpendicular 
intercolumniations, each showing the actual steps 
by which the art advanced to its highest attained 
beauty ; and, if the proportions are now arbitrary 
and fixed, it is because the decisions of ages have 
joined in pronouncing them to be excellent.r 
We see, then, in architecture, the same pro- 

« Sir James Hall. 
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^ess which the mind makes in other arts and 
sciences; — first something to stimulate, or awaken 
man'*s dormant energies, as in the savage state. 
This is the first dawn of civilization, and the 
«ame in everj thing; and, when once this impetus 
has been given, then does it, or all, go on to edu^ 
cate themselves, or perfect whatever has thus 
•come deeply to engage attention. 

I nmst still more strongly differ from Mr 
.Payne Knight, and his reviewer, when they main- 
tain that, divested of moral associations, there 
would be no more beauty in scenery, than in so 
many colours spread upon a painter^s pallet, in 
stupid and unapplied blots. Do they really al- 
low nothing for the beauty of form in external 
nature, with which all our ideas of colour are so 
intimately blended, that the possibility of separat- 
ing them may well be questioned, — the gentle 
undulations of surface, the majestic and elegant 
forms of trees, and even the gay, though perhaps 
formal hedge-row, where the natural and appro- 
priate ideas of utility, and cultivation, and com- 
fort, are heightened, instead of being destroy- 
ed, by the natural luxuriance and elegance of 
the eglantine aud honeysuckle, and even by 
the long and floating wreaths of the bramble ? 
But is there really no intrinsic difference be- 
tween the rich luxuriance of a summer foliage, 
and the dry and extended bareness of a win* 
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ter tree i As well might we assert, that a ske- 
leton possessed all the real constituents of beauty, 
and that every thing else was supplied by ima- 
gination and association. Equally erroneous does 
this principle appear in its illustration by high- 
land scenery, where the interest excited, and the 
sublimity felt, is attributed wholly to moral 
causes. True it is, that mere landscape, however 
beautiful, would have less to interest, could it be 
wholly divested of the moral interest, which we 
readily admit to constitute a powerful part of the 
charm. But that fine scenery does possess a real 
intrinsic excellence and beauty, wholly divested 
of such associations, is surely equally certain. 
But it is thus, that, in attempting to establish a 
new theory, the principle on which it is founded 
is apt to be enforced to the exclusion of all others, 
not adverting to that continual union and com- 
bination, which pervades every thing, whether of 
taste or of morals ; and, accordingly, it is thus 
we do find that moral associations, combined 
with rural scenery, convey so much pleasure, by 
exciting our strongest and tenderest human sym- 
pathies ; and it is chiefly to these local associs^ 
tions that may be ascribed the enthusiastic na- 
tional attachment, so strong a feature in the 
Swiss and the Scottish character, — ^particularly 
in the latter, where every glen has its tale of 
human interest, it can point to the graves of its 
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heroes and martyrs ; and, even where such actual 
memorials are wanting, the early habit of asso- 
ciating some romantic legend with the rivers and 
rocks of every valley and mountain, supplies the 
want by the more wild and wonderful, if not so 
interesting or so true. We, then, fully admit 
the principle of association as an ingredient, and 
a powerful one, in beauty ; yet does the real and 
intrinsic excellence of scenery re-act upon this 
feeling, which it heightens and confirms; and 
we thus see, in the manifest contradiction to 
all our daily convictions of external beauty, in 
what is advanced by the exclusive advocacy of 
moral association, a confirmation of what it is 
our leading object to establish, viz. — ^that the 
real place of almost every thing being fixed and 
assigned, according to its real and intrinsic im- 
portance, in the grand scale of man'^s decisions, 
that scenery, like all external objects, is merely 
thus shown to be placed just where it should be, 
that is, lower than moral ones, but by no means 
excluded, or exterminated and annihilated, as 
seems the short and poor resource, when an im- 
mediate and positive use and object for it is not 
descried. We therefore maintain, that there is 
a moral sublime, and a visible sublime, — one of 
mind, and another of matter ; and that, in de- 
termining that all relating to mind is essentially 
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and intrinsically higher in its nature, than any, 
the most sublime objects in nature, man has 
judged, and determined truly, and has thus acted 
as the interpreter, which is his true place^ of 
the actings of God. We also admit an union 
of the moral sublime with the physical, to the 
heightening and illustrating of each other, not 
for a mutual or even partial eclipse of either; 
and, accordingly, when these effects of associa- 
tion are brought forward by the eminent authors 
and writers alluded to, as the strongest sources of 
the sublime in scenery, we, in a measure, con- 
sent, but not exactly in the way, or to the appli- 
cation of it. For, in the first place, as to the 
way, we fully not only admit, but maintain, the 
moral sublime to be altogether of a higher cha- 
racter than the sublime in nature, or in any 
visible objects whatever ; and, secondly, we also 
believe that the union of the moral sublime with 
the physical would, and does, produce a still higher 
or more sublime emotion in the soul, than either 
taken separately. So far, therefore, from con- 
sidering the one to destroy the other, we clearly 
maintain, that each and every thing, which is 
excellent in itself, conduces to a more excellent 
whole, when in harmonious combination, yet 
each containing a perfectness, or sufficiency in 
itself. Thus the sublime, in natural scenery, 
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consists much in the greatness or magnitude of 
its objects, height in mountains, vastness in fo- 
rests, and, as has been already shown, by what- 
ever perfects or enlarges the object or scene, in 
its peculiar and distinctive character. Loneli- 
ness being a part of the sublime in some scenery, 
any moral mterest added to it, however pleasing 
in itself, destroys, in fact, that very condition 
which constitutes the peculiarity ; and does not 
the scenery in America, the stupendous Andes, 
and the overwhelming Niagara, derive greater 
sublimity from the absence of all human associa- 
tion ? We see these gigantic works of God, as 
they came at the first from his Almighty hands, 
and no inferior or human interests come between 
to deaden, or separate from the divine hand. 
They are perfect and glorious in themselves, and 
require nothing to add to their majesty. But, 
again, in thus exciting a sense of unseen and 
mighty power, the grandest of associations per- 
fects the scene, and elevates the beholder. Yet 
we are warranted in considering that the ex- 
traordinary excellence of the scenes themselves 
produce the emotions, and association is here, as 
in Gothic architecture, excited by the objects, 
not the objects exalted by association. 

We see here also that oneness of object, which 
was formerly ascribed to the sublime, confirmed 
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and illustrated. The high state of feeling which is 
produced by the sublime not being confined to 
this, is equally, if not more profoundly, produced 
by varied excellence, if each of these excellencies 
contribute towards the leading object or idea, — 
as, for instance, in St Peter'*s at Rome, where 
every gorgeous variety of architecture, painting, 
and decoration, vie with each other, and produce 
an unequalled whole of beauty, — rising up into 
the sublime, — filling the soul with a swelling 
consciousness of perfection. See this same effect 
produced by female beauty, features, form^ com* 
plexion, uniting to form a perfect whole, on 
which both the eye and the mind dwell, with an 
admiration, and fulness of approbation, — that 
grand absorbing sensation which the whole being 
swells to express, and which is the stiblime; and 
that this is produced, not merely by stupendous 
objects in nature, nor colossal in art, may be 
farther proved from the feelings excited by the 
Apollo in the Vatican, which is scarcely, if at 
^11, above the human size ; and still more de- 
cidedly by the Venus at Florence, which is be- 
low it, and which, to the instructed mind, pro- 
duces precisely the same high and absorbing feel* 
ings ascribed universally to the sublime, showing 
clearly that it is high excellence in any or every 
thing which produces it. Again, reminding my 
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reader, that the measure or degree is according to 
the rank assigned to each object of it in the grand 
moral, intellectual, and visible, or physiological 
scale, which has been uniformly laid down, and 
shown out as we came along. 

It is this perception of, and discovery of excel- 
lence, which is the glory of Grecian architecture 
and statuary. For, in the previous works of 
earlier nations, even of Egypt, is still exhibited 
the false sublime of man^s straining efforts, think- 
ing to produce it by multiplying and enlarging 
his own conceptions, — investing their gods and 
their demi-gods with additional arms, and legs, 
and eyes, and ears, intending to give the idea of 
infinity and power by thus adding to and alter- 
ing, and therefore only distorting, the ^ human 
face,* and, we may add, ^form divine.** The 
Greeks saw that this higher ideal excellence lay 
not in any addition of man^s own, but in select- 
ing and combining what was excellent and beau- 
tiful in what already existed. They gained their 
conceptions of perfection by considering the finest 
eye, and head, and figure, as they chose parts of 
each, as they saw in them the highest existing 
excellence, and produced a higher beauty in these 
combinations^ — not by a mere jointing together 
the varied parts of beauty, — ^but raising the 
standard of perfection in their own minds, they 
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thus realized glories in the human face and figure 
beyond what could individually be found, even in 
that land of beauty and of symmetry. 

We do not hear of any disputes among them 
as to what was beautiful, or what was excellent. 
Zeuxis and Apelles discerned, and produced it ; 
and their countrymen saw and applauded the 
seen excellence ; and other and succeeding na* 
tions, as they saw, have united in the same tes* 
tiraony ; and a contrary one would at once be 
exploded as a foolish and fantastic fancy* And 
what is this, but that innate discernment of 
intrinsic excellence, which, though it took man 
many ages to arrive at, yet, when presented to 
him, was hailed with universal acclaim, as that 
real embodying of truth, and excellence, and 
beauty, which had been sought for in vain in the 
mere workings of his own brain ? The Grecian 
artist was an object of national interest and ex* 
ultation. The AiU interest of public opinion and 
approbation bore upon his efforts, and gave them 
life and energy ; while the natural religion of 
the human heart wrought along with it, — even 
that yearning after excellence, that continual 
acknowledgment, which the actings and the as- 
pirations of all men unite to bear to a higher 
origin and hope, than he finds in present objects 
and excellencies. 
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That in the Gothic architecture there is no in- 
dividual name to which can be ascribed honour, 
shews strongly the working of a deeper principle 
than that of personal vanity ; and in the union 
of the many, that extended interest in the art, 
which can alone produce high excellence. 

I shall now conclude with a few remarks on 
the moral injBuence of Taste, and of the fine arts, 
upon society, as it appears to me that their 
effects on civilization have in general been 
greatly over-rated. 

That the fine arts have always first engaged 
the attention and talents of mankind, is evident; 
and how they came to do so, is equally easily 
accounted for. Poetry, painting, and music, are 
the imitative arts, the representers of that exter- 
nal nature with which man is at first conversant. 
Poetry is at once an expression of the emotion 
excited, and of all those stronger passions of the 
soul which first develope themselves in our na- 
ture, and which consequently first strike the 
poet, and most powerfully excite the sympathy 
of his auditors. Painting was only a different 
form of the same thing, and music the expression 
of both. 

In the fine arts, therefore, the first efforts of 
civilization shewed themselves. And it is thus 
that we find them at an early period of the world 
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to have attained a higher degree of perfection 
than they have done in more civilized and po- 
lished ages. And the reason why they have 
ceased to attain that high degree of excellence 
which formerly elevated them to the dignity of 
leading sciences, is just because that then the 
whole excitement of public interest and opi- 
nion watched over them, and cheered them on 
to perfection; while now, they are dwindled 
down to mere drawing-room decorations, which 
difiused wealth enables many to purchase, and 
out of this lower materiel^ has arisen a kind of 
aftergrowth, rising up upon the half-buried re- 
mains of the real ages of the fine arts. Their 
decay, therefore, simply seems to proceed from 
this, viz. that in earlier stages of civilization 
the whole energy and interest of public sympa- 
thy and opinion concentrated upon the fine arts; 
and it was this real interest, this animating in- 
fluence of the public mind, dwelling with interest 
upon them, which inspired and drew out the 
great artists and poets of antiquity. 

This grand and leading interest can never 
again, in all probability, be excited in a similar 
way, or to a similar extent. It has fastened 
upon different, and, in themselves, higher ob- 
jects of moral and political interest. And in all 
appearance, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
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ture, will fall lower in the scale of estimation, as 
the motives for exertion, — the applause and esti* 
mation of their fellow-men, — withdraw more and 
more from them ; as even in the greater atten- 
tion just at present bestowed upon them, from 
which a slight rising in their condition has taken 
place, yet are they still regarded in a merely 
secondary and reflective light, as suited to em- 
body national feeling towards eminent characters 
or events. And as individuals become less and 
less objects of attention, and events and changes 
are more brought about by general means, the 
bursts of public feeling elicited by the achieve- 
ments or counsels of one mighty mind will be 
at an end, or so widely diffused, that, even this 
minor species of national feeling and stimulus 
withdrawn, these arts themselves will decay 
with what alone can cherish and excite them. 
Poetry may perhaps be an exception to this ac- 
tual and apprehended degeneracy; for, as long as 
it expresses the failures and triumphs, the mourn< 
ful disappointments and the joyful anticipations 
of man, so long must it interest and animate 
beings who possess kindred hopes and fears. 
And so long as the art retains this power to gain 
the interest of man^s heart, so long does it pro- 
vide for itself sufficient excitement to ensure its 
own success. But each art must languish and 
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decay when the energy of public feeling no 
longer bears upon, and gives them life by its ani- 
mating breath. 

We are apt to assume it as a &ct, that the 
fine arts characterize, and are the consequences 
of, a highly polished state of society. But in- 
quiry as to the actual experience of the world 
will prove exactly the contrary. The times of 
their greatest perfection were in the earlier ages 
of the world ; and again, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it is generally admitted by Ro- 
man Catholics themselves, that there was great 
corruption of manners, and an equally defective 
civilization ; and in both periods the same effects 
were produced by the same causes. In the hea- 
then times, the world was in the early stage in 
civilization formerly pointed out, when the 
faculties are almost exclusively employed in the 
observation of external nature, and of the 
strongest and most immediate of the affections. 
And in the second or christian period, that of 
superstition and despotism, the powers of the 
mind were equally confined to visible and imme^ 
diate objects and pursuits, and found vent in the 
fine arts as their only safe and allowed channel of 
activity. In both cases it was political despot- 
ism that they flourished under, beginning with an- 
cient Egypt, — and scarcely less so in Greece; 
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for it does not signify whether this despotism re- 
sides in the many as in Greece, or the few as in 
feudal Europe. The effect is in all cases the 
same, the gratification of the senses, and the 
luxury of the few, whose pamperedness must be 
gratified by external objects, while the great 
mass of mankind lies in barbarism and ignor- 
ance. I do not stop here to inquire the different 
effects of modem more intellectual civilization, 
whether better, or of a deeper, more subtle, 
because more plausible and imposing evil ; but 
just state the fact, that society does present a 
more intellectual civilization, and the fine arts, 
and taste which arises from them, present a 
more diffiised influence ; but it is altogether of a 
slighter and lower character, and appears in an 
almost universal elegance of decoration, arising 
from a knowledge of beauty, and an exercise of 
taste. But modern luxury is content with imi- 
tation, and seeks in its embellishments rather 
striking and tasteful combinations, than the 
higher inventions of genius ; and wealth finds 
that the enthusiasm which ensures success, she 
cannot buy. 

We may see, then, the mistake of considering 
the fine arts as the last refinement of a polished 
people, instead of their being a stage, in the ne- 
cessary development of the human mind, under 
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existing circumstances, and as it nationally, or 
even as a species, advances to a maturity ; and 
consequently in how small a degree, if at all, 
they have contributed to raise the standard of 
moral worth, or even of intellectual improve- 
ment. And this is so apparent, that many re- 
ligious sects and individuals have argued for 
their exclusion from society in general, and 
from education, in particular, as being rather a 
means of deterioration than of improvement. 
But as it has been explained, this appears rather 
to have arisen from arbitrary and accidental 
causes, and not from any positively unfavour- 
able influence from the fine arts themselves. 

They should rather, therefore, be considered 
to have contributed to the moral well-being and 
enjoyment of man ; and as having afforded occupa- 
tion and object to his active spirit, when anarchy 
and superstition closed against him the sources 
of intellectual and political inquiry and exertion. 
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' As a- fruit-tree is more valuable than any one of its fruits 
singly, or even than all its fruits of a single season, — so the 
noblest object of reflection is the mind itself, by which we 
reflect.* — Colbbidoe. 

There is no general abstraction of truth which 
can be applied as an instrument or guide to 
every science, and to every art; and as true 
taste just discerns what is, or previously exists, 
in visible objects, so the moral sense, or con- 
science, in a healthful exercise, discerns what 
really is true, in the moral state of itself and 
others. The same in what is more strictly 
intellect, those who possess good understandings 
being the most fit to judge of the intellectual 
powers of another. All the three, — conscience, 
taste, and intellect, — thus connecting by a real 
analogy, not by mere comparison ; yet remain- 
ing essentially, and in their nature, distinct. 

As the truth of any principle is chiefly known 
hy the universality of its application, we pro* 
eeed, on that laid down in the preceding essay on 
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Taste, to shew this ; for, however plausible any 
principle or explanation may appear, — if it stop 
short in an individual application, then may we 
rest assured, that even that is not a sound one. 
He that is honest in little, is honest also in 
much. ' He that breaketh the law in one point, 
breaketh the law;** and so on, even into the 
most remote practical deductions. 

What is true, therefore, as a mode of inquiry 
in the fine arts, is also true in science ; and if 
so, in the science of sciences, — metaphysics ; 
and we maintain that truth, as an abstract prin- 
ciple of universal application, is no more to be 
found than a similar rule or standard for taste ; 
and that it is to be found as in taste, and the 
fine arts, in each science, and in every thing 
moral and intellectual, in its or their highest at- 
tained excellence. And it is thus in moral 
science precisely and actually, what it is ana-> 
logically when applied to the fine arts, excellent; 
or excellence expressing this ; whereas beauty is 
in them the appropriate and definite designation. 

And here we must recall to our readers the 
classification formerly laid down, as shewing out 
in itself a portion of this universal truth, in the 
just or true rank assigned to every art and science. 
The science of metaphysics, taken in the largest 
sense, as including ethics^ we ranked first, an4 
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could proceed to shew, that every other follows 
in very defined and proveable order; but this 
not being our present object, we proceed rather 
in the application of the previous principle, in a 
more general manner, viz. in truth being just 
the highest attained excellence in every thing. 

Such, and such, is the state of such a science. 
Thus, and thus, have these principles acted and 
proved themselves ; and just so far, are its prin- 
ciples fixed, and proved to be sound ones. Then 
eomes, as in taste, the judgment upon the fitness 
of those who judge ; — their natural or innate 
powers, in various degrees and measures ; — the 
soundness of the individual, and actual applicar 
tions of these powers, all working and fulfilling, 
each their appropriate end, and conducing, with 
the exactness and perfection of the innumerable 
parts of a great machine, to form one whole, 
from which again is continually educed materials 
for the most remote and extended applications 
and investigations. 

Every able chemist can tell the precise state of 
hifl science ; but he cannot tell the rank which it 
holds in regard to others ; as, on the contrary, he* 
would be disposed to rank it much higher than 
hia friend the able geologist would be disposed to 
allow : and here again we have the partial ind^ 
▼idual judgment, which m only, but easily got 
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rid of, by extending the induction, and taking in 
the mathematician, the metaphysician, &c., they 
each giving the Grecian judgment of themselves 
being the best ; but, may we not unhesitatingly 
add, of metaphysics being the next ? And. tak- 
ing this as granted, and as indeed a first prin- 
ciple, we begin by seeing, in the exceeding low 
and unfixed state of this the foundation science, 
a plain and painful proof of the still lower and 
more vague practical state of mankind ; for that 
they do, and must correspond, has been shown ; 
and we even believe that it is to this low prac- 
tical state of society that may be ascribed the low 
condition of the science ; for, had the philosopher 
abundant and defined materials to draw from, to 
reason and systematize upon, he would, as it 
were, be borne up into a purer higher sphere, the 
excellency of the ethic forcing on to a true and 
profound metaphysic ; for ethics, or metaphysics 
in action, cannot abide the same, unless strength- 
ened and upheld by correspondent, or even higher 
principles ; for the best prevailing manners would 
decline, and dwindle down into mere opinions, 
which, becoming daily more vague and arbi- 
trary, practice would fall correspondingly with 
them. Society thus necessarily retrogrades from 
low principles into lower practice ; for it is ad*- 
mitted that, even in the heathenish sts^te^ motions 
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did not long survive the undue introduction of 
luxury, which then being unrestrained by even 
the faint working of christian restraints, still 
more immediately worked their overthrow. 

This, therefore, which is true in the ethic, as 
Kant would say, is also true in the metaphysic, 
and vice versa. It is true, as the same high au- 
thority sends forth, that the conclusions of ethics, 
or deductions from metaphysics, may be so de- 
duced as to injure instead of establishing the me- 
taphysic; that is, if we draw our conclusions 
simply from eflFects ; for example, if we infer as 
certain that almsgiving implies generosity. This 
may, and ought to be the case, but is not neces- 
sarily so, as applies to an individual. We cannot, 
therefore, at once ascend from the mere outward 
to the hidden principle, pronouncing of it either 
good or evil, from what we have seen ; as it is 
plain that a vast variety of motives may conduce 
to produce many actions, and thus make them 
assume forms very different from what they arose. 

But here, again, is merely the misapplication 
of a general truth into a partial falsehood, through 
individual perversity or hypocrisy. Almsgiving 
remains just as before, necessarily connected with, 
or flowing from, generosity, however individuals 
may give from ostentation. That this partial 
distortion of a fact, does often happen, is plain ; 
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but not 80 continually or so universally as to de- 
stroy this visible and practical judgment, which 
equally in morals as in taste, mankind is con- 
tinually passing upon one another, &r less to 
neutralize the principle itself. 

That, under such partial judgments, much in- 
.justice is practised, and much oppression endured, 
is plain enough; for this is, in fact, the very 
source from whence the violence and the evil 
flows which are in the earth. 

Yet, nevertheless, if we look a little deeper, 
may be discerned the true working, as well as 
the true root, of which these seeming contradic- 
tions are but the perversions. We do, indeed, 
see individuals live, and perhaps die, under a 
cruel perverting of all their words, and of all th^r 
' ways.' Then to what purpose, it is abruptly 
asked, to discern truth, if a person is only to be 
justified when death prevents his reaping the 
comfort of it ? In this answer, see just the un- 
reasoning state of this generation. One position 
is put, and it is set aside by another, totally dif- 
fering in nature. This reply would have been 
solid and sufficient, had the position been this, 
' Do we, in this world, meet with the ftdl re- 
dress of our grievances ! the clear bringing out 
of injustice?" I answer no, not universally; 
the whole history of the earth manifests just 
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the contrary. Nevertheless, even here, and amid 
all this apparent contrariety, may a clear mo- 
ral discernment determine where the right and 
where the wrong lies ; and this just constitutes 
the moral evil of man^s condition, that he is not 
necessarily in it, and that there are materials, 
even here, for this true judgment ; hut hoth in 
judge and judged, there is this selfish bias, ^ich 
keeps each party from a sound conclusion, where 
even the most remote bearing of individual in- 
terest rests upon it. The fault, therefore, does 
not lie in the capabilities of the parties, or of the 
case, but in the practical evil state of both. We 
are not necessarily condemned to be the perpe- 
tual subjects of oppression, and of misapprehen- 
sion for, to the natural feelings ; nay, to the good 
and the allowable feelings of man, a perpetual 
misapprehension of himself, or even a partial one, 
is a most painful oppression and injustice, which 
the spirit of man feels and groans under. 

Our present state, therefore, resembles that of 
a fine mirror, broken into innumerable fragments, 
yet still preserving, in its smallest pieces, a por- 
tion of itself, perfect in itself, and presenting a 
reality, while yet but a part of the intended 
whole. In like manner, even in the wildest in- 
congruities, the most empirical looking theories, 
are still to be traced portions of that high nature, 
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and tendencies bestowed upon mati, and yet to b^ 
fiilfiUed, however long delayed, through his per- 
versity ; seeking in every way but the true one ; 
revealing continually his high origin; sighing 
after his true destiny ; and finding no perfected 
enjoyment in what keeps him from it. He tries, 
by a melancholy philosophizing over what he im- 
perfectly knows, to console himself for an unne- 
cessary ignorance ; and in a kind of useless know^ 
ledge, keeps himself from what is real. 

What was that knowledge through which 
Adam gave names to every plant, and tree, and 
creature ; and through which Solomon wrote of 
every tree, and herb, from the cedar of Lebanon^ 
to the hyssop, which grows out of the wall ? We 
do not surely believe that Adam simply bestowed 
names upon the new and varied creation, of mere 
nominal distinction, or that Solomon wrote with 
a Linnean technicality, of trees and of herbs ! 
As well might we imagine, that a mechanical 
apprehension of the parts and pieces of the Ta- 
bernacle, and of the architecture of the Temple, 
constituted a real knowledge of them, of which it 
is written, ' every whit of it utter eth his glory.' 
As well might we suppose, that a mathematical 
calculation of an eclipse, was that declaring of 
the glory of God, of which again it is said, ' the 
heaioem declare the glory of God, and the skies 
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fibow forth his handy work ; there is no speech 
nor language where their mice is not heard.^ No, 
this hidden, because unsought knowledge, the 
seeing the purpose and wisdom of God revealed 
in creation, and in his creatures, so as to make 
them speak realities, man has not sought, and in 
this really deep science he is as yet nearly alto- 
gether ignorant. 

The philosopher, indeed, discants upon the ex- 
quisite workmanship, and the evident harmony 
of parts, and of design, and the divine calls to an 
admiration of an artist so mighty, and so far ex* 
ceeding what man can produce, as to evidence a 
divine supernatural power, in this teeming, almost 
superfluous, abounding of life, and of a beauty so 
resplendent, yet almost or often unseen by man, 
whom it seems intended to charm up to a divine 
love, in its perfection of excellency, in the glory 
of its beauty. But still, even this is but a moral 
deduction, like the true but cold winding up of 
an interesting series of adventures or incidents ; 
or it is a mere ascribing to God, the true God, 
' who has never, from the beginning, left himself 
without a witness,^ but a greater measure of the 
same kind of skill and of power, which is possessed 
in various degrees by abler and inferior men. But 
the true God giving ' a witness' of himself conti- 
nually to man, is a deeper, aiid a larger, and also 
a more intimate, and personally interesting thing 
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than all this ; and the apostle accordingly does not 
stop short, in a mere admiration, bnt proceeds 
into an actual bringing out of the diaracter of 
God, which can alone excite in man a correspon- 
dent and a really personal interest, — *• giving them 
rain, and sun, and fruitful seasons, fitting the heart 
with food and gladness!' We are not left, even in 
these first shinings out of the true Gbd, to the 
generalities of a vague admiration, even as the 
natural sun never shone on the earth with a cold 
and idle lustre ; and assuredly this typical, but 
real condition of ours shall be all interpreted, and 
we shall learn that we might, and should have 
known it even here. And when this disordered 
universe, and man, the uniting point, the nuc- 
leus of its most consummate disorder, shall be 
restored, — when it shall be shown what true 
thing each false effort and acting of the will, and 
of the intellect of man, aimed at, and yet per- 
verted, — then, indeed, shall the present mystery 
be ended — a mystery not of concealment on the 
part of God, but a mystery arising froin the per- 
verted state of man, — 'a speaking in parables, 
because they cannot receive it as yet,' — each in- 
dividual, in his own blinded measure, sealing to 
this evil state in his first parent, by adhering to 
it, — ^ loving the darkness rather than the light, 
his deeds being evil/ It is not, therefore, a new 
or additional revelation or power in man that is 
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wanted, to enable him to discern what is in exist- 
ing things, but a clearing away of what comes be- 
tween him and them, — ^in short, just his moral 
sense, or pure reason, in a healthful state, and 
full exercise; and the confused and falsified of 
every thing he sees, of every word he hears, 
should just lead up to this conclusion. 

Consider, for example, the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the real circumstances attending the com- 
monest every day occurrences. Observe the 
varied and differing testimony of witnesses upon 
trials, even where there is no purpose of conceal- 
ment or perversion, and we shall find that the 
difficulties and differences did not arise from the 
depth of the subject, or from any natural incapabi- 
lities of individuals, but fi*om the uncleared state 
of the faculties and feelings blinding the discern- 
ment and judgment, and producing a culpable 
incapacity to perform the continued and call- 
ed for observation of daily life, in thus being 
unprepared for its events and its contingencies, and 
forming individually, and society presenting, a 
so widely difiused surface of untrueness. I do 
not use the word untruthfulness, as this I con- 
sider more immediately to apply to falsifying for 
purpose and object ; but I merely speak of that 
diffused want of reality, that seeing and stating 
of every thing, either not in the fulness and dis- 
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tinctness of what it really is, or in the practical 
statement of only parts, where the whole alone 
is the truth. Take, for instance, certificates of 
character, where masters and mistresses, — aye^ 
and professors and divines too,— will state a 
quality or qualities which the individual, no 
doubt, does possess ; but not only is it unduly 
brought forward and dwelt upon, but the quali- 
ties of a totally contrary nature, and which pro- 
bably render nugatory those brought forward, are 
omitted, while the truth, or actual purpose of a 
certificate, being a whole, it is not a certificate of 
character at all, if thus narrow and partial in its 
statements. Take next the fictions of law,* — the 
explanations of members of Parliament, — where 
a few conventional phrases explain away, or are 
accepted, instead of the plain words just uttered. 
We do not stop to inquire whether this, or a vio- 
lent altercation terminating in a duel, is the worst ; 
all we say is, that this one now in use is not a 
good one, and that it is a part of that hollow sys- 

^ ' What ; am T to understand that these men earn a live- 
lihood by waiting about here to perjure themselves before the 
judges of the land, at the rate of half-a* crown a crime !* ev 
claimed Mr Pickwick, quite aghast at the disclosure. * Why, 
I don't exactly know about the perjury, my dear sir,* replied 
the little gentleman ; * harsh word, my dear sir, — very harsh 
word. It's a legal fiction, my dear sir: nothing more.' — 
Pickwick Papers, 
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tern which pervades every rank in society, each 
presenting the same unreal superficies of polished 
smoothness in the higher, and the smoothness, 
without the polish, in the lower, still less aton- 
ing for the hollowness of this extended untrue- 
ness, — this mighty sham, — this calling of every 
thing by something which it is not, till the con- 
stant repetition of false and surface words work 
either a cold uninterested belief, or a painful 
consciousness of living amid continued cobwebs, 
which, as we attempt to brush away on one side, 
gather upon the other.* 

This almost miiversal conventional untruth 
extends over a surface so prodigious, and into 
ravines so deep, so intimate, so innumerable, that 
the pestilential exhalations from them keeps from 
us the light of heaven. The beams of the sun of 
truth does not, will not penetrate them, because 
truth calls to man to cease to do evil, to learn to 
do well. It speaks in John the Baptist, who 
told the inquirers of his day to pay the wages 
which they owed, — the soldier to cease from his 
violence ; and there is no reply made to, or pre- 
pared for, the perverse sophist, who pleads inabi- 
lity to comply. Just as I recollect once going 
to converse with, and try to comfort, a young 

* See Carlyle on the French Revolation. 
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woman, who was represented to be of a humility 
so deep, that she despaired of her future state, 
from seeing nothing in herself worthy of the 
favour of God, or through which she could dis- 
cern her election. ^ Ye ken, I maun wait till 
I'm drawn,^ were almost her first words, which 
at once convinced me, that there was in her that 
deep sophistry of heart of which we have been 
speaking, and which, under some covert, seeka 
either to remain as it is, or to pass into some 
other apparently good, but really selfi^ and evil 
state ; and this was soon after made too plain, 
by her dying possessed of a sum of money beyond 
her station, while, during her long illness, she 
had been expecting and receiving money from 
whoever would bestow it. The simple and honest 
mind, therefore, who, surprised to find so little 
under all these terms, seeks the intimacy, and 
the refreshing of real confidence, and actual know- 
ing what another means and feels, has the pain* 
ful experience before them of discovering, that 
much of the apparent harmony, and good neigh- 
bourhood, and kind relationship which we see, 
has no better foundation than a perception, that 
a real following out of facts would end in an 
universal breaking up of all these plausibilities; 
and, in a prudent consciousness of this, smothering 
and concealing, instead of heartily and honestly 
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telling and overcoming their resentments and ani- 
mosities. 

Man,' in coming into a true state, comes just 
into that of the good and honest soil, which is a 
state necessary to receive the seed ; but still that 
divine seed, that new thing, must be added, or 
man falls down again into the untrue, or hard 
and barren, state of the mere man. Man will 
not find by experience, nw by culture, a divine 
nature, but by following on or cultivating that 
innate moral sense or conscience which he pos- 
sesses, and which is addressed and taken for 
granted throughout Scripture, though even this 
will not raise him up to what he is called to, 
yet it is the arm by which he is expected to take 
hold of and receive this added and higher thii^. 
Calvinism, therefore, in declaring that the divine 
nature is wholly from God, declares a true thing ; 
but it relieves man from the responsibility of 
seeking, or even receiving it, by speaking of 
man^s not possessing, as if he could not possess it. 

What, then, is the cure for this polished-look- 
ing, artificially smooth state of society ! Is it by 
the harshness and bluntness of a continued con- 
tradiction i or, is it not rather in coming, each 
(w ourselves, into the condition of the cleared 
eye and the loving heart i For we cannot pro^ 
fitably, either for ourselves or others, reprove, 
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even by the silent teaching of conduct, until our 
hearts yearn towards those whom we wish to 
teach, which should be all. Neither is this true 
love shown in any lowering of the standard 
of truth to such existing cases and morals, nor 
in a false and hypocritical pointing out of some 
paltry excellence, to balance against some greater 
and more visible defect. Love, on the con- 
trary, discerns all the evil, sees that much 
that looks plausible, and to resemble what is 
called for, is not really and essentially good, but 
the miserable counterfeit ; but it does not, there- 
fore, call evil good, or good evil, working out a 
false peace for all parties, and lowering the great 
standard, or aggregate of practical principle, by 
an additional evil maxim or example ; but, cover- 
ing the individual in a mantle of love, like Shem 
and Japhet shutting their eyes against, and cover- 
ing, their father^s nakedness, while turning alto* 
gether away from it, they do, in fact, more truly 
denounce the sin, which the evil-hearted Ham 
made less evil, in the exhibition of a deeper one. 
The grand cure is, therefore, just that of get- 
ting into the condition of being fit reprovers, by 
ceasing to do evil ourselves, and thus really not 
wishing to find it in others. To feel pleasure in 
any evil we see— however slight the feeling may 
be, so as only perhaps to rise into a small degree 
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of fielf-complacency at our own exemption from 
some particular corruption — is still this doing 
worse ourselves than those we reprove. Tried 
by this rule, how many plausible-looking friend- 
ships would appear to be enmities, and how 
many whom we censure for being less amiable, 
may, after all, be only more sincere i for so pre- 
vailing in our minds are mere words, that I have 
positively seen the mere expressing of what the 
person felt they should feel and do, sound so 
strongly on the ears and tongue, that they really 
fancied that they had so acted ; and so the words 
became an actual exemption from the duty. The 
son, therefore, who said, ^I go not," and yet 
went, is the better case of the two ; — ^but, re- 
member, though we call this a less evil state, 
yet do we not call it a good one. 

In these practical deductions of truth, observe 
their perfect analogy with those on taste. The 
greatest reasoner, the most profound philoso- 
pher, the most acute and discerning statesman, 
oould easily be discovered and proved, from a 
carefiil induction of national and individual facts 
and testimonies ; and it will be found when the 
eonclusion is come to in each, as to who stands 
hi^est in the scale, it is he who unites the 
greatest number of these excellent and varied 
kinds o£ qualities : just, as it was shewn, that 
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thus has the lion been chosen or acknowledged 
king of the brutes, the eagle of birds, the rose of 
flowers, &c. ; — in man, the greatest aggregate of 
the moral and intellectual, and visible or tangi- 
ble qualities, constituting him in his highest 
tftate. Observe how the extension of the powers 
of the Duke of Wellington, in his published dis- 
patches, is raised above his former reputation : 
In the details of his motives and objects, judg- 
xiient and foresight are shewn out this more 
extended man; not merely the great general, 
nor merely the able politician, but the gene- 
ral bearings and powers of the man, brought 
into more actual comparison with his fellow- 
men ; and so they are more able to judge and 
pass judgment on him, both in an extending of 
his powers of intellect and of action, and in their 
own capabilities of pronouncing on them. 

The different measure of appreciation of dis- 
tinguished characters, the rank assigned to the 
line in which they are or have been eminent, 
all is clear and defined, and so taken for granted, 
that, when any one differs from this received and 
nearly universal judgment, the consciousness of 
it maybe discovered in the generally explanatory 
or apologetical preface, ' Well, my opinion is 
rather singular, for I do not agree in the general 
opinion on such a subject or person ; ^ and the 
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intuitive -looking discernment with which man- 
kind go into and judge on the very springs of 
conduct, is universally apparent, as even the 
case of the Duke of Wellington, just quoted, 
exemplifies ; and shews both the justness and the 
depth to which even ordipary minds are exer- 
cised, and the diffused y^. unconscious meta- 
physics in which we are practically conversant. 
How greatly, then, above the existing level of 
individual improvement, each might and should 
ascend, both in the moral and intellectual scale 
of being ; for what is metaphysical science, or at 
least what should it be, but the hidden root of 
the visible branch, — the secret but actual prin- 
ciple, from which the actings proceed ? 
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' Man is out of order hurl'd, 
ParcePd out to all the world.' 

George Herbert. 

In attempting any remarks on Civilization, t find 
the subject so expand before me, and the erudi- 
tion required to investigate the origin and pro- 
gress of society so profound and so extensive, 
before sufficient data could be given for a sound 
generalization, that I only venture to point out 
a few of the errors which have retarded or given 
an erroneous direction to the subject. 

The first of these is, the taking it for granted 
that there is a natural progress towards improve- 
ment in society, whereas the actual history of 
man proves exactly the contrary of this ; and it 
is one of the strongest proofs of the disposition of 
man to theorize on his own thoughts, amid an 
abounding of materials from which to educe what 
actually has been. This imaginary progress is 
traced step by step by our historians, of this 
philosophical process, with an apparent accuracy 
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and naturalness, which betrays into a confidence 
that they are disclosing, or rather detailing, the 
actual progress of nations. But inquire into the 
authorities of even such men as Ferguson, and 
into existing facts, and the whole fabric melts 
into nothing, and we discover that it is altoge- 
ther an a posteriori argument, — a process plausi- 
bly formed after society has arrived at a state 
of civilization, and not possessing any actual 
prototype whatsoever. That such has been the 
progression, may be and generally is the fact ; 
but not from the nation or society itself growing, 
as a tree does, up in a continued progress towards 
a maturity or perfecting of its own condition. 
But a nation, on the contrary, requires a con- 
tinued outward and added principle of improve- 
ment, until it has reached a certain period of 
intelligence, when this interior kind of spring 
does act, and it flows onwards but not towards 
a real perfection, — understanding that in its 
highest and only true sense, viz. political vigour, 
arising from a sound moral condition. And 
there is, accordingly, no instance of any savage 
nation progressing thus as it were naturally and 
intuitively to civilization. The history of the 
species shews, that man would revolve for ever 
on the same axis of savage ignorance, misery, 
and indolence ; and that femine itself, and the 
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continued experience of every kind of suffering, 
does not overcome his indolence or increase his 
foresight ; and that, until brought into some 
actual contact with, or means of improvement, 
he only changes from season to season, rather, 
as a whole, deteriorating than advancing. And 
hence the almost extermination of most of the 
native American tribes ; and, indeed, wherever 
the progress of society has brought man in his 
savage state into contact with civilized man, 
and this quite as much from the dogged inapti- 
tude and incurable indolence of savage life, as 
from the cruelty and oppression of civilization. 
And even of those half civilised nations, whose 
habits, and institutions, and happiness were 
boasted of, and contrasted exultingly with the 
despotic governments of Europe, — where is the 
superiority of the Chinese, so undoubtingly re- 
ferred to by Voltaire ; and where the simplicity 
and innocency of savage life, declaimed on with 
rapture by Rousseau ? The facts required only 
to be known to make the theories of these philo- 
sophic authors melt away like a dream. 

We find, on the contrary, the smallest emerg- 
ing out of savage life, invariably ascribed by the 
people themselves to some extraneous source, — 
a Confucius in China, a Manco Capac in Peru. 

Yet with that strange contrariety which gives 
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a contradictory, or rather a paradoxical, appear- 
ance in all that is stated of man, there does 
reside within him a principle of improvement ; 
one which recognizes what is better, and which 
testifies against him, in his most debased cc»ir 
dition, that he need not and should not oon« 
tinue in it. 

Experience thus completely coincides with the 
revealed account of man. We are forced tip to 
positive institution for every thing ; and the ne- 
cessity, too, for this existing not in man'^s posi- 9 
tive incapacity, but in his negative or moral in*^ 
aptness, which leads him to seek and to rest in 
an immediate enjoyment, instead of following 
the plain indications of his nature, to a present 
self-denial for a greater future good ; which is 
shewn to him, even in his pursuit after food and 
raiment, and in every social relation and enjoy- 
ment. 

' He did not like to retain God in his know- 
ledge.' * For that which may be known of God, 
is manifest to them, for God hath showed it to 
them. For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things which are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, so that they are 
without excuse.' The darkness, therefore, of 
the heath^ish state partakes in its measure as 
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much of sophistical reasonings and misapplica- 
tions, as does the more guilty, but not mote 
distorted nations of Christendom. Man has come 
into the condition of wishing for reasons, or ex- 
cuses, to continue as he is, averse to the painful 
arousement of awaking to what he ought to be, 
and is conscious he has capacities to perform, 
just as the half frozen traveller would prefer the 
pleasing, dozing sensation he experiences, to the 
rough applications necessary to restore circulation 
'^' to his blood. 

But while these are the actual facts in regard 
* to man, savage as well as civilized, yet are th^ 
not necessarily so, as, on the contrary, a legiti" 
mate exercise of his powers in a real observing 
of, and profiting by, his own experience, would 
lead him on in that progressive improvement 
which it is erroneously declared he has proceed- 
ed in. 

While, therefore, civilization should be extend- 
ing, and mankind progressing, how do we actuiJly 
find it f Is there a gradually extending sur&ce of 
the globe in a visible and acknowledged state of 
superiority to the rest ; or even to come to the 
precision of numbers, are the millions of civilized 
men greater now than existed two, three, or even 
four thousand years ago i Where is the civili- 
zation now of Egypt, Greece, or Carthage, where, 
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far from a resuscitation of themselves, even new 
nations seem unable to root and to grow in their 
exhausted moral soil. The history of the world, 
therefore, presents an oscillation, but not a 
progress. Civilization appears under different 
forms, now in the fine arts, now in war and con- 
quest, now in experiments in science, and at pre- 
sent, chiefly in political changes, and new moral 
combinations. But which of these have contri- 
buted to raise the condition and nature of man ; 
the ultimate object surely of them all, might in 
a measure be ascertained by a very careful and 
extended induction, but can hardly be fully de- 
termined by man himself, but must be determin- 
ed of him. 

We daily see this essential difference between 
motion and progress in individual characters. 
In one, it is a mere changing from object to ob- 
ject, from pursuit to pursuit, or from one opinion 
to another, and perhaps a still mpre erroneous one 
than the former. Another changes too, and even 
errs greatly, makes most important mistakes both 
in conduct and in judgment ; and he suffers the 
natural bad effects from both, and thus even the 
wisest often find that they can leave rather the 
results of their experience for the benefit of others 
than to have reaped the harvest themselves ; and 
by the superficial observer, or by the wilful per^ 
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verier, these two lines of conduct present a prettj 
similar appearance ; and how often, accordingly, 
do we find them confounded. But it is just by 
the same sophistical, or when applied to indivi- 
duals, captious misapplication, which we have 
been pointing out as incorrect deductions in the 
state and progress of society. The man who 
vehemently defends one error to-day, and another 
to-morrow, however skilfully he may conduct 
his argument, yet actually gains little or nothing 
himself in the estimation of others ; and while a 
sort of mechanism of ability is allowed him, yet 
does he really not rise in the general scale of so- 
ciety. While, on the contrary, the man who 
really profits by his own failures is in an actual 
progress, and his fellow-men recognise in him a 
reality, which even repeated errors and mistakes 
cannot destroy. Here, therefore, is the wisdom 
and power to use experience, and to profit by it; 
and it is this which chiefly constitutes a man a 
leader and adviser to others. And in the same 
way, two may arrive at similar conclusions, or 
which may seem so ; but if the one is merely ar- 
rived at by some short cut, or by some apparent 
btit not real coincidence, it is a very inferior 
thing to him who arrives at it through perhaps 
failures and disappointments, but who comes 
bearing the root with him, on which other and 
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greater discoyeries may grow, besides leaving 
landmarks behind for warning and direction. 
Now, the history of the world presents a nearly 
similar process. In the wholly savage state, 
which is the mind with its powers untried, it 
lies, and would for ever lie, in the same savage 
condition ; and man, in &ct, comes into the state 
of civilization whenever he is so far awakened as 
to see he needs it. He then becomes the man 
who profits by experience, and all his powers 
come into their legitimate exercise, just as he 
calls upon them. And thus the world should, 
for assuredly it might thus, have grown and pro* 
gressed in its own experience, but that it actually 
has done so, we as entirely deny, as that he comes 
out of the savage state in the method prescribed 
for him by philosophy. 

So far, therefore, is man from seeking to rise 
up out of his evil state, and still &rther from 
sending forth any high-souled yearnings after 'a 
better, that, without any exception wherever, 
any sound theory of government or politics has 
arisen, it has been out of previously existing cir- 
cumstances ; and theories have, in no instance yet 
known, preceded and formed constitutions. TBe 
laws which have arisen, indicate the condition of 
the people from whom they arose ; they are not 
the effects of premeditation or theory ; but pecu- 
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liar or recurriDg circumstances brought recurring 
necessities and desires for relief; and whether 
these have been well or ill met, by those almost 
unconscious legislators, is just that which shows 
out the capability of the nation, or of the men, 
to provide for their own emergencies. Accord* 
ingly, no systems or theories of government pre- 
cede any of those great laws which form the foun« 
dations and bulwarks of the English constitu- 
tion. But does this prove them to have been 
either nobler, or less truly enlightened than they 
are now, when innumerable theories and self- 
confident legislators force the way for untried 
changes, and which, when tried, because they 
necessarily fail, call for a great many more t 

The natural impulse, both of individuals and 
of society, is to think, that in passing from some 
evil state they pass into another which is wholly 
good. Whereas, neither perhaps was the old 
evil so wholly unqualified, neither the new good 
so essentially so as was expected ; and thus it is, 
that when any long pending or important change 
is effected, both parties are in a measure disap* 
pointed, and both in a measure triumph. Those 
who find their promised good but a partial one, 
still hold by this portion, and magnify its im- 
portance ; while the opposite and losing party, 
dwelling upon its real, though not predominating 
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evils, the necessary result of every change, are 
bitter recriminations and diffused discontent. 

True discernment, therefore, consists in seeing 
which is the really best measure, and the most 
adapted to existing circumstances; but nev^ 
loddng for in it the removal of every grievanee, 
even when this best has been really perceived 
and attained, nor expecting that now we are got 
upon a course which will naturally, as it were, 
progress on to greater and greater excellence. 
But, on the contrary, without a very nice and 
continually applied ihoral discernment of the act- 
ing of what is enacted, even these good laws fail 
in a measure, and in time to work with their 
primary excellence, because those on whom they 
act, and the whole circumstances of society, ne- 
cessarily change, and they require a continued 
adaptation to these new circumstances. So that 
it is no doubt true, that preserving even the best 
laws and constitution in the precise bounds and 
applications in which it arose, would injure so- 
ciety by unnecessarily cramping and imposing 
laws whose occasions are gone by, and would 
only bring the ancient and dignified garment 
into contempt by forcing it on, when it no longer 
fits. And here is the beautiful moral purpose of 
God shown out, in all this visible harmony, aris- 
ing from, and continuing its excellent order, 
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solely through man, the centre or spring keeping 
up, or rather preceding in a continued moral 
growth, the progress of governments and laws. 

It is not changes, therefore, merely because 
they are changes, that we deprecate, but the new 
and altogether different root from which they 
grow, so that many things not evil, as mere effects 
or workings, are yet made so from the false prin- 
ciples from whence they flow; and while the 
framers of the English constitution, in acting just 
suitably for the present object, worked out almost 
unconsciously an admirable theory for govern- 
ment ; the boastftil theories of philosophy so en- 
thusiastically brought forward and believed in, as 
self-evident, when presented to crude reason and 
untried metaphysics, are more and more shown 
to be deficient in a really deeper philosophy, viz. 
that of the true constitution and condition of 
man. Just as a shrewd Englishman, when asked 
if he had got an elevation of an intended new 
house, said, *' Shew me first a good plan, and I 
will soon raise you a good elevation upon it." 

No class of writers, or of statesmen, have more 
contributed to give an imposing appearance to 
the present erroneous and inflated expectations 
of society, than political economists. Many of 
their fundamentjd positions require only to be 
pointed out, to be assented to ; and hence they 
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assume that they are infinite and universal in 
their applications ; and hence, also, the nnhesi* 
tating course they pursue, — ^forcing their way 
through the rationalities, and the nationalities, 
the sympathies, and the animosities, of our na- 
ture, like one of their own railway carriages, 
with equally unfeeling impetus ; not perceiving, 
that even truth in science, still more in society, 
in its existing state, is not universal in its appli- 
cations, though it is in its nature. This dis- 
crepancy between the object and the subject, 
the certainty of the one ; the varying states of 
man, the other; rendering what may be good 
in itself, yet not fitted for every diflerent race, 
or for every stage of civilization. Their prin<- 
ciple, therefore, required this farther inquiry, 
were those to whom it was to be applied in a 
correspondent state, before it could be truly be- 
neficial or acceptable ! 

Political economy is therefore a developing of 
real and existing principles, as revealed in the 
intercourses of nations, and of society ; and the 
failure in universality of application is simply 
from the actual condition of man, instead of 
meeting and acting along with, resisting uid 
forcing them back into contrary and unnatural 
channels, the condition of man not being that 
of desiring universal truth ; and this not from 
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any natural or moral inability, but from an in- 
dolent and sensual preference of present objects, 
and which makes him put aside this truly best ; 
and in doing so, he seeks, by a verbal casuistry, 
and a subtlety of heart which deceives even him* 
self, to justify himself and quiet his conscience, 
that he may continue to pursue his perverted 
choice. 

Now, true political economy, being a true fol- 
lowing out of the acting of visible things, de- 
clares this faithfully. But in attempting to carry 
this finite into an infinite, even to man himself, 
he being the ultimate object, and final cause of 
all these dumb and directable agencies, ruling, 
guiding, influencing, hence they necessarily fail, 
when he stands the opposer instead of the pro- 
moter ; and they only increase or produce those 
clashing of rights and national prosperity which 
are complained of by those again, who, looking 
only to the old practical effects of measures, 
ascribe every failure to visionary views and 
new-fangled principles ; not perceiving that the 
principles themselves are parts of that universal 
principle of order which pervades every thing. 
While, again, the zealous but inexperienced 
theorist, not discerning the nature of the resist- 
ance opposed to him, equally declaims against 

existing things, as the cause of this. Natural 

I 
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reason, therefore, well directed, would go along 
with the conclusions of political eccmomists, as 
it is plain, that one country supplying what an- 
other wants, is the true principle of commerce, 
just as it is the true good, as well as the plain 
duty of man, to help man. But this not being 
the existing state of man, who is the summit 
and end of all other things, political economists, 
in forcing one country to act on a principle not 
acted dn by another, do so on a principle which 
is a sound one in individual practice, as he who 
stands firm in conscientious motives, does so in 
a confidence beyond, and out of, present things 
altogether ; and, accordingly, here he generally 
suffers for his self-devotedness ; but in merdy 
visible and tangible objects, to pursue this act- 
ing of a moral principle, is just that applying of 
an erroneous instrument, which has been so fre- 
quently pointed out as a main cause of failure in 
inquiries after truth ; only, it is a reversing of 
the process, viz. that of applying a moral and 
conscientious principle of individual conduct, to 
the outward and visible working of commerce. 

The ancient system of monopoly, therefore, 
absurd and contemptible as it is deemed by mo- 
det'n speculators, is far more in accordance with 
the existing state of man ; and while ohwgeft in 
the application of those laws were no doubt 
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called for, in the varying of our condition and 
relations with other states, yet were they sound in 
principle, until mankind came more universally 
into the conviction, that * honesty is really the 
best policy ;** and that the real well-being of one 
nation is also that of others. It is thus that 
Blackstone shews that the constitution and com- 
mon law of England rose upon, and take for 
granted, the christian religion ; and hence, much 
that, to our crude modem reformers, looks use- 
less and antiquated, yet, on being pulled down, 
its deeper, because its real, purpose became 
known; and what seemed mere excrescences, 
and obstructions to the &ncied simplicity of the 
natural will and self-sufficiency of juvenile ex- 
perimentalists, has been, and will be more and 
more found, as these ancient landmarks disap- 
pear, to have contained important truth, and 
valuable restraint. At present, the full action of 
the individual will seems the grand and ultimate 
object expected and sought for; and the nearer 
we arrive at this goal, and the more perfectly 
this is developed, just so much the nearer are 
we to being turned back into mere first prin- 
ciples, under pedantic names, and involved de* 
tails, instead of going on, as is fondly believed, 
to a political perfection ; and old things, under 
new names, are re-reasoned upon, and re-philo- 
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sophized on, amid sligfat diffisrences of ciicum* 
stances; and society, instead of advancing, re- 
trogrades down again into the semi-barbarous 
state. Much of the boasted progress of society 
consists of this turning of things upside down, 
and inside out ; and the real advance is only 
made when this is discerned, and society as in 
science called into its natural road, or lawM 
sphere of operation. We are therefore most 
seriously disposed to doubt the unhesitating as- 
sumption of superiority claimed by modem civi- 
lization, its march of intellect, and even the 
splendid discoveries of science, and to ascribe a 
great share of it to the prodigious glare of light 
thrown by printing, through which every nation, 
not to speak of every individual, publishes all 
their own exploits, and all their own thougfatsi, 
upon these their own doings, while commeroe 
&rther extends this publicity into distant regions. 
And so far it may be contended civilization must 
itself be extended also. To which I have just to 
reply, wait till these effects have fully shewn 
themselves. Real civilization is not a mere ex- 
change of commodities, or of increased activities 
in the visible life of man, but it must ascend on, 
and raise him in, the grand moral scale of being; 
comparing age with age, upon a mightier range, 
and a sounder principle of generalization, than 
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can be perhaps found in man, and can, in fact, 
hardly be determined by any discernment short 
of that final judgment which shall fix the moral 
states of all men, shewing which periods, and 
what means, have produced the highest moral 
conditions of mankind. But there is a sweeping 
simplicity in the principles of reform, and pro- 
posed amelioration of these times, which, to the 
inexperienced and to the ardent, assumes a false 
and specious grandeur, — just as savage life ap- 
peared, while it was merely philosophized upon. 
And it is to these primitive elements that these 
boasted simplifications tend, and would infalli- 
bly accomplish, as every fact in the history of 
nations confirms, in a gradual, yet certain pro- 
cess of deterioration, from Egypt to Greece, and 
from Greece to Rome, in regular gradation, 
down to the Arabs of the desert, and the savages 
of New Zealand. This is in actual manifesta- 
tion, that fiincied freedom of the individual will, 
which is sought for ; not perceiving that the real 
progress of society almost consists in a certain 
relinquishing of this individual will, and a prac- 
tical knowing where his neighbour's rightfully 
begins. This is shewn in its most refined state 
in the politeness of the higher classes, which is a 
very perfect acting of what should be the real 
bearing and feeling of man to man ; and we all 
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feel what a harmony is produced in the whole 
aspect of social life in the exercise of these suavi-^ 
ties, and in the softness of a bland and soothing 
interchange of these daily and hourly attendings 
to one another'^s wishes and feelings. Let all 
this pleasing surface just be a reality, arising 
from a christian love, and affectionate forbear* 
ance, and a heavenly self-denial, and what a 
different aspect would society present, and what 
an increase of enjojmtient would it attain. But 
give this impulse a contrary direction, and see 
each striving in visible incivilities for self, — and 
mankind, though better dressed, and livings at 
any rate for a time, during an existing genera* 
tion, perhaps in better houses, and more culti- 
vated domains, would be, in fact, in the savage 
state, and to which even the outward man 
would probably speedily return. Or try these, 
the self-willed and inexperienced, if any thing 
can meet or satisfy the expectations of untaught 
imaginations, and ignorant anticipations, which, 
being boundless as the wishes, or the will, are as 
innumerable as its actings. Thus, theories ber 
come just the natural produce of the soil, and it 
would speedily become clear, that nothing which 
each could by possibility attain, would satisfy 
this caste of castle-builders ; and every^ one 
who has risen beyond his natural sphere in life 
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can tell the expectations of those he rose from 
amongst, so greatly exceeding his utmost power 
to fulfil. ' I have provided for forty-two rela- 
tions (said a person, who had not ascended 
above the middle class) ; and yet they are not 
satisfied.^ I recollect an amusing instance of 
ignorant and extravagant expectation, in a poor 
boy, apparently of gypsy parents, but who or 
what they were he knew not, nor how he had 
got so far in life, as he recollected or knew no- 
thing but of sleeping in barns and hay-lofts ; and 
through such lodgings having caught so severe 
a cold as to put his life in danger, he was con- 
veyed to the nearest infirmary. On his re- 
covery, his case having thus attracted attention 
and compassion, he was boarded for the remain- 
ing winter months with a poor woman, and sent 
to a school. In Spring, when it was proposed 
that he should begin to do something for himself, 
the sea-faring was proposed as the line of life 
most likely to meet with, and also correct his 
early wandering habits ; and a ship-owner hav- 
ing agreed to take him as a cabin-boy, he was 
sent to him forthwith. The boy's own concur- 
rence never being doubted, was not asked, till, 
on being informed of his future destination ; when 
he coolly said, ' I wonna be a sailor.** You will 
not be a sailor, and why ? ^ I dinna like to climb 
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ladders/ was the reply, with the full confidence 
of one who had enjoyed the unrestrained exercise 
of his own will ; but perceiving that his determi- 
nation did not give equal satisfaction, he consi- 
dered a moment ; and, as if willing, however, to 
oblige, added, ' But I wad like weel eneugh to 
be a captain.** The shipowner laughed heartily 
at the little captain, in his own opinion, as he 
surveyed him, his clothes so tattered that they 
spread over him like the leaves of a tree ; his 
hair so weather-bleached and beaten, that it fork- 
ed stiffly in contrary directions, like his native 
whin-bushes, and the stupid, sturdy, unconcern- 
ed countenance beneath it, expressing the most 
perfect unconsciousness of any unfitness, either of 
acquirement or appearance for the situation, as I 
said to him, * William, I fear you will have 
many ladders to climb before you come to be a cap- 
tain. Now, pray do tell me how you think your- 
self fit for such a situation, you who cannot even 
read !' * I can read weel eneugh,' v^as the' answer, 
' I'm through the tippeny, a' but the last leaf/ 

Now, these are the actual words of an indivi- 
dual, but they express the feelings of a general 
nature ; and the question really becomes. What, 
in our own institutions, tend to drag us down to 
the many-headed state, and what is it in each 
class that separates, or keeps from the duty of 
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protecting all but that most immediately below 
itself first, so that the wholesome influence may 
flow through all the veins of society 2 Just suppose 
the tenant insisting upon paying the labourer the 
half day's work he has lost by rain, the landlord 
candidly admitting the suiKciency of similar ca- 
sualities for a deduction of rent, and say, would 
there be a mighty loss of substance to either 
of them? would it not rather be increased in 
the blessing and approval of God, while what a 
power of love, and of reciprocal respect and con- 
fidence, would flow from this simple reversal 
of their state towards each other i For it will be 
found that, in no stage of civilization, is man na- 
turally radical, — no, no more than house-dogs, 
who bark and vociferate, just in proportion to the 
clothes and calling of all who approach the house 
they are appointed to guard ; and we may rest 
assured, that some important screw in the frame- 
work of society has been broken, when the wheel 
whirls with a short, sudden, unnatural rapidity, 
and then stops. Just so in the moral fabric; 
and, when we consider on what small sums of 
money, and of kind offices, frequently &mily af- 
fection and harmony hinge, and how easily the 
smallest impulse could have turned it all the 
contrary way, and each, instead of striving to 
accommodate and to please, striving for some 
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miserable trifle of form, or of money, while the 
actual balance, at the end of the year, would 
be probably nearly the same (for it is surprising 
how kindly feelings in the heart opens the hand, 
and each tries not to be outdone in conferring 
little benefits), yet what an incalculable balance 
of comfort and enjoyment remains for both par- 
ties, in the one case over the other ; and so it is 
among the dififerent classes of society. Let one 
just show kindly feelings (instead of a superci- 
lious separating) to those below, without at all 
coming down from its own eminence, and they 
again are eager to return it beyond the wishes or 
the expectations of the other, in respect and af- 
fection, and so down through every class in so- 
ciety. ' Let in the wee gentleman,^ ran through 
a group of ragged, merry, dirty faced boys, as 
they divided, to admit another little boy, of a 
higher class, who had asked a penny that he too 
might peep into a large pyramidal-shaped box, 
raised up upon four legs, as the showman, with 
monotonous twang, described the ladies and gen- 
tlemen walking about in St Paul'*s Church Yard, 
dressed in their satins, pelerines, and pompa- 
dours ! 

I would ask, in the way of candid inquiry, and 
real ignorance, By what means, or if there are any, 
by which the present tendency for wealth to g*- 
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ther in masses, could be met, in discerning some 
principle or channel of diffusion ? — some way in 
which the manufacturing labourer may be a large 
partaker, and also a larger number to partake? 
At present, the visible means of diffusion are evi* 
dently much smaller than in agricultural accu- 
mulation, where a certain number must benefit, 
even by the most parsimonious. This tendency 
to accumulate into separate and elevated masses 
of wealth, has often struck me as in peculiar con- 
trast with the disposition to distribute, and break 
down power into the smallest possible portions. 
This increased wealth into the hands of the few, 
evidently arises from the nature of machinery to 
produce more than can be consumed ; and this to 
so ^eat an extent,' that no extension of markets 
could keep pace with it ; and, as there does not 
appear to be any distinct outward means of coun- 
teracting it, should the democratic principle con- 
tinue to meet it, it is a curious and important re- 
sult to wait for and observe, as we can hardly 
expect an increase of individual benevolence sufH- 
cient to act as this channel of conveyance. 

Another question in the same spirit of inquiry 
and candour, I would propose is. Whether the 
English poor are better provided for, and hap- 
pier, than either the Irish, or the Scottish poor, 
because of their poor laws, or notmihgtanding 
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them ! Whether in the more diffused wealth of 
the upper classes, the more open-hearted and 
handed habits of their people, and a richer soil, 
the poor would, or would not, have fared as well, 
if not better, trusting to this character of the peo- 
ple of England, and to the greater stimulus thus 
given to 'industry and wages, than in their pre- 
sent legal claims, and the hitherto action of poor 
laws, the new modification inclusive ? Or, whe- 
ther, all that is evil in their effects, are to be 
ascribed, not to there being a compulsory provi- 
sion, but to the change which took place in them 
at the Reformation, when they ceased to be ec- 
clesiastical in their nature and application, and 
thus lost that principle of charity, and benefi- 
cence, which their coming through a pastoral 
channel preserved, but which they inmiediately 
lose in the hard arithmetic of merely legal asses- 
ment ? * 

* Dr Alison's late able and humane pamphlet goes very 
near to answer these queries. 
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Indifference is the deadliest foe to religion. — burke. 

Whilst we hear toleration commonly commend- 
ed, and intolerance reprobated, yet are we fre- 
quently so ignorant of the true principles of both, 
that we oppose in detail those very principles 
which we approved in a general statement, or 
approve those which we before condemned. We 
do not, in fact, know the abstract principles, when 
their practical effects appear, and claim to be re- 
cognized as their genuine fruits. All who claim 
the extended designation of Christian, admit a 
supremacy, which yet they are not prepared to 
follow out into its plain and genuine conclusions, 
viz. that the truth implies that every thing else 
is false ; and of those who do perceive this ob- 
vious deduction, they proceed to carry into an 
actual and visible operation, this no doubt true 
principle, and hence persecution has left the hate- 
ful stain of its cruelty, so close upon the footsteps 
of truth, that they are identified by the unbe- 
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lievers, and also by the superficial. But we see 
in every art, and in every science, that when once 
the true principle, the real mode of investiga- 
tion, has been discovered, aU previous systems, 
or plans, or whatever in the ignorance of what it 
really was, seemed best, die away when this bet- 
ter is made known ; and the erroneous theory is 
so completely exploded, that any one would be 
thought out of their senses who set again to 
discuss it. Who would now think of gravely 
discussing whether the Copemican, or some of 
the earlier and obsolete attempts at a system of 
astronomy is the true one ? 

It is, therefore, of the very nature of truth in 
all and every thing, that when it is discerned, 
every thing else disappears, and becomes as no- 
thing, or that on which a few lingering disput- 
ants on words, yet quibble for a little, no one 
else interesting themselves about the matter. 

It is, therefore, of the very nature of true reli- 
gion, that every thing else disappears before it, 
and becomes emptiness and a lie ; and the very 
violence and intolerance of man in maintaining 
each his own narrow position on this general 
field, is just that kind of testimony which every 
perverted truth afibrds, showing a form of truth 
under a false application. Whatever is short of 
the truth is filled up by the hot and spurious zeal 
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of a sect, feeling that they should possess it, yet 
a secret misgiving that it is not the fidness of 
truth produces a restless assertion of these doubt- 
ful rights, and partial truths. And when a suf- 
ficient number are brought over, or proselytized to 
form a majority, then the same deficiency in gene- 
ral truth shows in persecution ; contendingybr the 
truth, but not by the truth ; for it is as essentially 
a part of divine truth that man'^s weapons shall 
not contend for, or enforce it, as that it admits of 
no compromise, no allowing that any other thing 
separated from, or contrary to itself, can exist. 
But here, instead of dry truths and contending 
controversies, it so evidently ought to have been 
shown out in the actual condition and actings of 
the Christian Church, that I stop at the portal 
of so sacred an edifice, not daring to enter as a 
censor, as the not being able at once to refer to 
the Church of Christ, too plainly declares that it 
has fallen short of its high calling. 
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lesser measure, to correspondent truths, revealed 
and explained by the more enlightened, but ex- 
isting in all ; so that each should instinctively feel 
and acknowledge themselves the conscious sub- 
jects of his observations. Thus, we continually 
see, that it is the province of real ability to make 
deep things become, as it were, simple, so that 
we are disposed to wonder that so obvious, yet 
so interesting a remark — so important, yet so 
undoubted a generalization, had not occurred to 
ourselves. But this is the true profundity, a&d 
its not existing in this science, which ought just 
to unfold man to himself, shows plainly that it 
is not man as he actually exists, but as he thinks 
he should exist, that is exhibited in ouir usual 
metaphysical and ethical systems ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find even the manly good sense of Paley 
forsake him, and he becomes dull and uninterest- 
ing in his moral philosophy. And why ! Jtut 
because he states results as principles of action,* 
and so man^s heart bears no testimony as he reads, 
that he was ever so influenced, or so reasoned in 
any action of his life. That such general results 
do flow from the actings, and in the progress of 
man, is true. But that ally or even any^ not to 
say many men, do act from an extended induc- 
tion of the effects of his actions, all will practi*- 
cally deny, just by feeling no interest in the 
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statement. Man, on the contrary, acts first, and 
reasons afterwards ; just as he first speaks, and 
then learns his grammar. He finds in every event, 
in every object, a drawing out of powers, feelings, 
desires which are in him ; and these events, and 
these objects, are merely the occasions or means 
of drawing out his faculties, not the causes of 
them ; and hence experience, important as it is, 
is not in its true place if put before or above these 
primitive or innate principles. 

It is thus, that in the adoption of a part of our 
nature as a centre of a system, the foundation of 
a theory is found an absolute barrier against our 
proceeding farther ifi real knowledge, or in ob- 
taining an enlarging apprehension of our in- 
volved but not confused nature; and we are 
kept revolving round an imaginary circle, mov- 
ing indeed constantly, but never really advanc- 
ing a step. 

- The end of the whole matter is this, that Jesus 
CShrist is the true light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world ; and until we begin, 
as we shall surely end, if ever we arrive at truth 
at all, in Him, all our other inquiries only retard 
and shut us out from this real knowledge, and 
we only mystify ourselves in transpositions of 
man'^s thoughts, forming spiritual monsters, just 
as the ancient heathens did in attempting a visi- 
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blu suhlime for their deities by a multiplying of 
ImiuLs and arms, and eyes, and heads, until the 
(ireciau )>aiuter8 and sculptors condescended to 
KK>k at man as he is^ and ascended to the higher 
forms of their gods through an union of existing 
^xwvlleuoies. In like manner, until we seek for 
tUU moral excellence and nature in the man^ 
whom God hath sent, it shall not be found. In 
man as ho is, there dwells no divine nature by 
which to rise up into what God calls him to. 
But there does dwell a moral power, a light of 
reason, and of conscience, which God addresses, 
and by which he expects him to recognise and 
come to that higher light ; and, in a real partici- 
pation of the divine nature, to return to his fel- 
low-men, and to exercise it, in a holier and more 
universal exhibition of all the faculties and affeo^ 
tions in the daily actions of life, doing them as 
unto God. 

We hoar of, and can discern who is the roost* 
excellent in all and eaeh of these relations and 
conditions, and God himself judges whether they 
are done unto him, or only in the natural exer- 
cise of the reason and affections, for it is only 
when done as unto him, and in an actual com- 
munion with him, that the whole purpose of the 
true God is fulfilled, or can raise up the merely 
intellectual into the spiritual. 
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Jesus Christ is thus actually revealed in, or by 
men, receiving from him his divine nature, and 
thusmanifesting it to their brethren. ThetrueGod 
is known only in and by him, and it is only in so 
far as each individual eyes him, and thus, in his 
appointed way, derives the power of acting as he 
acted, that he either knows in himself, or reveals 
to others, the real constitution of man, or the pur- 
j)ose of God. 

It is not to write accurate definitions in a book, 
that God calls man, but it is to be himself that 
definition. Man may exercise his faculties in 
geological and in astronomical inquiries, and may 
form, out of the previous histories of nations, the 
principles on which they have acted ; but still 
this is but a turning, and a returning of the old 
thing, a varying of the materials, so that one ge- 
neration may see them in prettier, and even in 
more useful forms, than another ; but important 
' and imposing as these investigations and dis- 
coveries appear, they yet add no new thing to 
what existed before. They raise a man, as man, 
higher in the existing scale of men, but they do 
not lift him up into another and a higher one al- 
together. Yet this it is that God has from the 
beginning been calling us into, so that even in 
commanding man to act righteously to his fel- 
lows, it is for the farther purpose of raising him 
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up into his own image in which he created him. 
He calls him to this by every blessing, by every 
affliction. The mere deadness and despondency 
of grief is not the purpose of God, but the resist- 
ing it ; and, therefore, he who, in the common 
acceptation of the world, bears quietly the sent 
awakening for a time, and then returns unchang- 
ed to his former pursuits, is just evading and dis* 
appointing it altogether. It is painful to observe 
the state a worldly mind is brought into by af- 
fliction. There is an awe-struck look betraying 
a conscious responsibility that God has a purpose 
towards him. Yet the total inaptitude of heart 
and of habit to know or inquire what it is, the 
wearisomeness of denying the flesh its little ac- 
customed indulgencies, which even the customs of 
the world require, forms a humiliating spectacle ; 
while to the eye, which sees the progression 
in holiness which God is calling into, and who 
feels it as a real, indeed, the only desirable ob- ^ 
ject, all is dear, wise, and kind, even while the 
heart weeps under the deprivation, whatever it 
may be. While those who see not God, nor his 
purpose in it, even while their hearts are wrung 
with sorrow, steal, as it were, back to their for- 
mer pursuits, ashamed to be seen, like a detected 
thief, or a conscious child caught in some for- 
bidden gratification, which yet they can hardly 
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be said to enjoy, but rather seek an escape from 
the intolerable cravings of the natural life, broken 
off from its old, seeking it in something new. 
And God is now calling, with a special call, for 
man to come up into his high destiny, and to 
cease from piling up the vain Babel of his own 
thoughts, forgetting that his state involves an 
awful reality, in which he cannot sit in cool dis- 
quisition, as if he would disconnect himself from 
its appointed and portentous results. He is 
not merely playing for a stake of inestimable 
value, but is himself that stake, and every false 
throw involves an eternity of glory or of woe ; 
either one of increasing nearness to God, or the 
desolation of an eternal separation from him. 

But here I pause, feeling myself getting be- 
yond the province of a book, or of declaring that 
little portion of truth which is not contrary to, 
but coincident with, the knowledge of God ; but 
Hthat knowledge of him as revealed in a people 
living by, and to him, which is, or should be 
Christendom, and which should be his body, the 
Church, the only true and full declarer of him 
who is the truths — not the partial and paltry 
tenets of sects, and of parties, and of individuals, 
but many living individuals making one visible 
manifestation of truth, — truth in every thing, in. 
judgment, and in action, in authority and in 
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obedience, to be shown forth in a people believ- 
ing in and waiting for the personal appearance 
and reign of Jesus Christ. 
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